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OUR NEW SERIAL, 
THE RED-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD, 
BY MARIA LOUISE POOL, 


author of ‘Mra. Gerald,” ‘‘ Salome,” “ Mra. Keata Brad- 
ford,” ete., begina in this number of the BAZAR—a striking 
story, the best she has yet written. ‘* The Red-Bridge Neigh- 
horhood” describes life in a New England village. Every 
chapter ia interesting. The novel will be illustrated by CuIir- 
ror” CARLETON 


MAILING-TUBES. 

Upon request, copies of HAnpER’s Bazar will be mailed 
by the publishers in pasteboard tubes to any subscriber for 
seventy-five cents a year in addition to the regular subscrip- 
tion price. Single copies will be sent as above upon receipt 
of two cents extra per copy. 








A SLUMBER SONG. 


YOU with the dark and weary eyes, 
Weary of love and sacrifice, 


Come with me over the waters pale 
In my small gray boat with the slender sail. 


Into the twilight we shall steal, 
And the little gray waves along our keel 


Shall sing you a slumber song of the sea, 
Where sleep endureth unendingly. 


The gray Sea Spirits in tender wise 
Shall lay cool hands upon your eyes; 


In their arms of mist you shall fall asleep, 
And sea dreams into your soul shall creep. 


And none shall know,—but on the shore 
The old gray willows, bent and hoar, 


Shall shiver and sigh to themselves next day, 
Leaning out over the sea alway. 
Mary Hae Jonzs. 


THE DUTY OF REST 

‘© many tired persons in the world! You see it in 
‘ their faces; you feel it when they talk. But most of 
all you recognize it in a general vague unrest of mind and 
manner. For nothing makes one so restless, so unrestful, 
as fatigue. 

New York is full of worn-out workers now—those not 
able to get off on their holidays. They tell you daily how 
tired they are, but for the most part they tell you what an 
odious place to live in New York is, with its noise and 
bang, its rush of people, and its utter lack of repose, and 
how glad they will be to get out of it all and into condi- 
tions that are simpler, where life is as God made it, and 
not as man has marred it. And we who listen know—even 
though we have sometimes said the same thing ourselves 
—that to abuse New York in this way is to betray our- 
selves possessors of unstrung nerves. 

But of all the tired men and women I know, the one 
who appeals to me most isa Public-School teacher. Forty- 
five eager, active, growing minds to guide and control all 
winter, to satisfy and stimulate! Not many tasks have 
equalled it. I was condoling with one the other day, 
when she said she wished the world would understand 
better the duty of rest 

The duty of rest! 

I confess that the idea was new tome. I had thought 
of rest as a pleasure and as a privilege; I had regarded it 
as a necessity; and I had even at times looked upon it as 
a temptation when obligations drew me one way and 
fatigue dragged me down in another. 

But rest as a duty opened quite another point of view. 

lt must have been meant as a duty, though, originally, 
else one day in seven would never have been commanded! 

But the “ why” of its being a duty we have been left 
to discover for ourselves. It was Bishop Brooks who 
first made me see that recreation might mean re-creation. 
Thad a little of the Puritanic idea, which he helped to dis- 
pel. I recognized, too, as he spoke, that the universe was 
full of great inspirational and renewing forces, which were 
always playing in on us,as the air is breathed into our 
lungs before we are able to make consciouseffort. Be re- 
ceptive, and they fill us, 

Our duty, then, 1 suppose, is toward these forces; to 
rest from our human activities until they play in on us, 
and so rebuild us. For most of us, after all, are so eager 
in the pursuit of one idea—an idea sometimes of plea- 
sure, sometimes of gain—that we detach ourselves, as it 
were, from the main purpose of our lives, like a wheel of 
a coach that breaks away from the main body, and goes 
off merrily on its own account down hill, to find itself at 
the end of its journey without power and without place 

* When my work does not advance,” said Haydn, speak- 
ing of his Creation, ‘‘1 retire into my oratory with my 
rosary and say an ave; immediniely ideas come to me.” 
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No work ‘‘advances” when one is tired. Nothing is 
done quite as it should be. Haydn prayed when fatigue 
overcame him, but while he prayed he rested those partic- 
ular lobes of the brain with which he had been laboring. 
His rest was his inspiration—the answer to his prayer. 

In rest, then, we are renewed, our inspiration comes, 
And when the care and fret of every day warp and con- 
tract us, and we think we-are tired, we are really only 
fretted because we are so far away from our original in- 
tent, lying deep within us. Our duty is to rest, because 


our duty is to be renewed—renewed with spiritual forces . 


for the labor of life. 

Each of us, in a different way, means to seek rest and 
refreshment this summer. Some of us will feel defrauded 
unless the privilege of green fielisis ours. But for those 
who cannot go there is this to remember, that change of 
thought and change of occupation, with entire concentra- 
tion of mind on the thing to be done, may after all be a 
means of great rest to us. 

Haydn, remember, took to an ave and his beads. 

L. H. F. 





Ww it# its nineteenth convention, begun on the morn- 
ing of June 24, and brought to a close on the even- 
ing of June 28, the Music Teachers’ National Association 
may be said to have gained a new lease of life. The ex- 
ecutive committee’s choice of a building known as the 
Grand Central Palace was anything but a happy one, for 
although it is accessible, and is divided up into sections 
graced by such high-sounding names as Auditorium, Ly- 
ceum, Women's Salon, etc.—presumedly adapted to the 
needs of the different committees—the rooms proved un- 
prepossessing and uncomfortable, being, moreover, ex- 
tremely defective in the important matter of acoustics. 
Patiefce and forbearance were tested to the utmost by a 
wretchedly poor elevator service, and by intolerable noise 
throughout the corridors and in the rooms opening off the 
main hall, where the majority of the cancerts were given. 
The courtesy which acted as a restraining force in ena- 
bling visiting members to suffer in silence deserves favor- 
able comment, but what must be considered a virtue on 
the part of the visitors reflected but little credit on those 
in authority, the executive officers seeming to make no 
attempt to improve conditions or to remedy defects, which 
in many cases could have been satisfactorily dealt with 
had they been promptly taken in hand. The explosions 
of sound, the hammering, clattering of dishes, and mys- 
terious thumpings which were incessant during Miss Ter- 
rell’s piano recital—occurring on the afternoon of the 
opening day—made it out of the question for her audi- 
ence to listen to her performances with any degree of at- 
tention; yet these abominable disturbances were per- 
mitted to continue until the young pianist’s teacher, Pro. 
fessor Alexander Lambert, very properly came to her 
relief, and insisted that she should stop playing until 
silence, or at least comparative calm, could be enforced. 

Those who endeavored to take part in the debates fol- 
lowing addresses in the Concert-Hall—or was it the Ly- 
ceum?—were about as pleasantly and advantageous 
placed as they would have been had they addressed their 
audience from the deck ofa steamer. The glare of light, 
the loud flapping of awnings overhead, and the capricious 
action of the hot breezes, which caught up loose sheets 
of manuscript and distributed them just out of reach of 
the unhappy lecturer, who was contending with untold 
difficulties in striving to make known his views, could not 
be said to promote intelligent discussion of the subject. 
Acknowledging the errors in judgment which brought 
about so large a number of hinderances to the success of 
the oe and disposing of them with the sincere 
hope that on future occasions the association may be 
spared similar experiences, we will turn to the far plea- 
santer task of pointing out some of the encouraging fea- 
tures of this convention. 


That the president, Mr. Hubert Wilber Greene, and his 
associates have worked earnestly and well is made evi- 
dent by the increase in the membership and the active in- 
terest taken by so large a number of well-known teachers 
from all parts of the country. The conference on Music 
in the College and University brought forward Professor 
Edward Dickinson, of Oberlin College, whose very able 

aper on “What is the best College Treatment of 
Music History?” was followed by a paper from Mr. 
W. J. Henderson, of the New York Times, and by a re- 
quest from the chairman of the committee, Professor Gow 
of Vassar College. The professors of Southern and West- 
ern colleges, who gave brief accounts of the difficulties 
under which they labored, offered information eee | to 
the necessity of wider and more elastic theories regarding 
music's place in the college curriculum. One thing is cer- 
tain—that in places where but few opportunities to hear 
good music may be found it is essential to introduce the 
study of sight-reading in public and preparatory schools, 
and to arouse the people's interest in choral societies. The 
courage and determination with which teachers in remote 
cities attempt to overcoine crude ignorance and marked 
distaste for music, and strive to implant high standards 
and ideals in those who demonstrate the slightest feeling 
for the art, must be regarded in the light of noble self- 
sacrifice for the cause of general enlightenment. It is dif- 
ficult to stir the emotions of Américans, but their intelli- 
gence is acute, and to appeal to children through the men- 
tal development of sight-reading is to claim and often to 
pemenenay hold their interest and attention in musical 
studies. 


The Women’s Department of the association, with Mrs. 
Theodore Sutro at its head, provided among other things 
an effective concert, in which the compositions of many 
women composers—Adéle Aus der Ohe, Cecil Chaminade, 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Maud Valerie White, and Mrs. Korn 
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—were rendered by com t artists. The Committee 
on Literature, of which Mrs. Marie E. Merrick was chair- 
man, held its ee the concluding A of the con- 
vention, and was noteworthy by excellent addresses 
from various members. The feminine touch of songs and 
a piano solo must be voted a mistake. It is strange that 
women find it difficult to realize that committee meetings 
—even when music is the theme for discussion—are not 
improved by the introduction of musical performances, 
Instrumental and vocal selections are hardly in good taste 
on such occasions, and they break in upon the order of 
business in’a very trying fashion. 

Mrs. A. K. Virgil, in a talk about the Virgil method of 
piano-forte playing, won many converts to the system of 
teaching she upholds, and Miss Kate 8. Chittenden was 
no less fortunate regarding her explanation of the syn- 
thetic method advocated by the well-known piano-teacher 
Professor Parsons. The most ambitious contribution in 
the way of a novelty came from the pen of Mr. Harry-Rowe 
Shelley, and showed the results of Dr. Dvorak’s influence 
on the popular American composer’s work. Mr. Shelley's 
symphony (written while studying with the distinguished 
Bohemian master) was read by Dr. Dvorak, for *‘ purposes 
of criticism,” in Prague, and has secured favorable com- 
ment from many entitled to speak with authority con- 
cerning the scope and pretensions of the work. 

The song and piano recitals, the mixed concerts and 
conferences, which followed each other in quick succession, 
were far too good in most cases to be heard under con- 
ditions preventing a full enjoyment of their interesting 
programmes, but unfortunately such was the case, and 
much good work was wasted. The churches, responding 
to the efforts of the Entertainment Committee, arranged 
special services for the benefit of the members, and, ac- 
cording to their different denominations, offered most at- 
tractive church music. In closing an outline of the vari- 
ous interests of the meetings it is perhaps wise to offer a 
suggestion. The extraordinary medley entitled ‘‘ The 
Soul of a Song,” and covering ground extending from 
Pan and Psyche to Wotan’s Farewell to Briinnhilde, ‘in 
the style of Wagner”—whatever that may mean—may 
serve in a circus or travelling show, but assuredly ought 
not to enter into a convention. Cannot such pieces be 
pr heh The long list of stereopticon pictures, the 
efforts of lecturer, pianist, and contralto soloist, may win 
the attention of a few, but even the assurance thata sailor's 
hornpipe is to be illustrated by ‘‘ very amusing dancing 
pictures” can scarcely compensate for the juxtaposition 
ofa Chopin nocturne and an Irish jig. Mr. Pratt’s medley 
is calculated to drive music-loving people out of the asso- 
ciation, and in the name of common-sense he ought to re- 
frain from attempting to spin out such horrible offences 
against dignity and art. 


a OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


UREN'S weather beamed on the Jubilee garden party 

of Sir Edward and Lady Monson at the British Em- 
bassy. It came off on one of the most lovely days of the 
season, When a little shower in the morning Wad washed 
the foliage of the trees in the beautiful old embassy gar- 
den and given them that dewy brilliancy which always 
makes one feel as though nature too had been making a 
toilette for an occasion. Is it not odd how bits of verse 
fet tangled up in one’s memory and float to the surface, 
more or less, all through one’s life to express certain sen- 
sations and effects? never see an old garden dewy 
= raindrops without thinking of the old-fashioned 

nes, 


The rose had been washed, just washed by the shower, 
Which Mary to Anna conveyed. 














These I always loved, largely, I think, because of the 
magnificent suggestiveness of the word “ conveyed.” Of 
what ceremony in the giving of a flower does it seem to 
speak! And what a flash-light the quaint stiffness of the 
two lines as a whole seems to throw on a day that is gone 
by! 

Vand how the atmosphere of the old embassy garden, 
like that of the old Elysée garden, and many another old 
French garden, seems to be rich with traditions! Are we 
never going to have an American Embassy, 1 wonder, so 
that our traditions may not be obliged to move about like 
disembodied spirits, or to drift about like brushwood, be- 
tween the flitting and the settling of each new ambassador? 


By way of digression let me say that I always sympa- 
thize with the remark of Mr. Eustis, the retiring ambassador 
—if he made such a remark—that as the government did 
not furnish him with the money, he was not coming to 
Paris to entertain the American colony. He was one of 
the best ambassadors we ever had; but whether he made 
the remark or not he lived up to it. He did not represent 
our republic worthily in the eyes of those Americans 
whose only idea of the duties of an ambassador is to give 
Fourth-of-July receptions to his fellow-countrymen. No 
man who has represented us ever protected our interests 
more carefully or was better liked by the French. No 
man ever entertained less. It was consistent, even though 
it made Paris a little lonely; but the United States ought 
to provide a sufficient income for its representatives to let 
them maintain their positions with dignity, without ask- 
ing of them the monstrous sacrifice of coming homeless 
to a foreign land and impoverishing themselves to make 
a worthy home there. 

Mr. Eustis was spoken of by the French papers as ‘‘a 
fine old Southern gentleman.” He knew French law as 
well as a Frenchman, and had friends representing as di- 
verse interests as the Duc d’Aumale and Henri Rochefort, 
any one of whom he could understand without in the 
least being carried away by the ideas he represented. 
Knowing Mr. Eustis’s sentiments on the subject of enter- 
taining Americans he did not know, I never went to the 
embassy myself, but I appreciated none the less the fine 
type of American who presided over it. 

General Porter has had what I should call a remarkably 
bonne presse since he came. The Figaro devoted an entire 
article to this ‘‘ new Parisian,” as the head-line read. As 
usual, it was turned to a special tribute to the importance 
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of France that the President should have selected such a 
distinguished man to send to Paris. The new ambassa- 
dor has taken a hotel at 48 Avenue Victor Hugo, and Mrs. 
and Miss Porter are soon ex from London. The 
general impression seems to be that the embassy during 
this four years will be a brilliant and delightful centre for 
American social life; and if it become so, what a pity that 
it all could not be enshrined in a suitable building, so as 
to ~-/ a possession in tradition for Americans after- 
wards! 


Everybody was at the English embassy, ago 
with the President of the French Republic and Mme. anc 
Mile. Lucie Faure, who arrived about five, and were re- 
ceived by Sir Edward and Lady Monson, who immediate- 
ly took them to the garden, where seats had been arranged 
for them on a raised dais. Madame Faure wore a benn- 
tifal mauve gown trimmed with black lace, Mile. Lucie 
Faure was in white, and Lady Monson in black and white. 
Madame René Berge, the President’s married daughter, 
was in cream white. , 

Decidedly te most picturesque feature of the occasion 
was the group made by the Papal Nuncio and his suite, 
including Monseigneur Sambucetti, the envoyé extraordi- 
naire of the Pope to the Jubilee. They all wore their 
best clothes, which means purple soutanes, black cloaks of 
a certain ecclesiastical style over them, with purple hoods, 
and black and purple caps of a peculiar shape. 

One of the prettiest of the women present was a Polish 
princess, whose name I do not know, who wore an 1830 
gown all of white. The skirt was made entirely of dainty 
little flounces of real Valenciennes lace, going to the waist. 
The bodice was of white embroidered muslin, very simply 
made, with a fichu edged with lace falling on the shoul- 
ders. 

At least half the summer dresses are trimmed with in 
sertion, and the manner of 
using it is infinite in variety. 
A very chic and effective lit- 
tle summer blouse has the 
insertion put on in the 
Greek-key pattern, as in M 
Feuillet’s sketch herewith 
The corsage is in nuns’ veil- 
ing of pale manve. The 
front is trimmed with a 
dainty white satin ribbon 
ae a with écru guipure, 
the lace forming what is 
called a picot. On the sides 
are Greck keys of the same 
guipure, edged and incrust 
ed with the same picot. The 
sleeves are tucked und fin- 
ished in the same way as is 
the collar. The cravat and 
frills are of mousseline de 
soiec. You will notice that 
the sleeves are very small, 
and that they «are finished 
with epanlettes. 

Far and away the most 
fashionable things we saw 
were combinations of black 
and white, especially black 
lace over white. All these 
dresses are made with 
mousseline de soie belts and 
sashes, these last fastened on at the back ‘on the left side, 
and finished at the top with a group of chouz or rosettes. 
Black lace over white, with belt and sash of some one of 
the endless shades of lavender or bluet, is very much seen. 
All the gowns are eigher made very simply indeed, with 
blouses shirred over lace transparents, or very elaborately, 
with endless insertions and bouillonés. 

These bouillonés are so much a feature of the sea- 
son’s styles that I must speak of them quite by them- 
selves. A bouilloné is a trimming made of shirred tulle or 
mousseline de soie or gauze. When finished it is exactly 
half an inch wide, poll a shirred twice, so that a tiny little 
puff is formed in the centre. The raw edges of the ma- 
terial, of course, are turned in underneath so that they are 
caught in with the shirring. 

Every imaginable sort of summer material is trimmed 
with these. We saw a white dress with a corselet made 
entirely of silver 
paillettes covered 
with rows and 
rows of lavender 
bouillonés put on 
in half - circles. 
Four or five rows 
of them shirred 
closely together 
finish the tops of 
sleeves, or they 
border yokes, or 
they are put on in 
rows at intervals 
straight up and 
down on blouses. 

Oddly enough, 
almost the only 
novelty in shape 
that I remember, 
M. Feuillet sketch- 
ed at the Grand 
Prix,and I send it 
herewith. This 
model was made 
in green crépe 
de Chine, and the 
novelty was in the large collar coming below the belt. The 
collar in the model was made of what is called sae a raisin 
in Paris, a sort of sacking, the color of burlap, incrusted 
with embroidery on linon in honeysuckle pattern. The 
front and ruffles in the sleeves are also of linon, pleated 
and bordered with a tiny edge of black velvet. 

Another charming dress worn at the Grand Prix, and 
made by Mile. Leroux, is shown in the third sketch. It is 
of embroidered batiste over rose taffeta. The yoke and 
front are in Liberty muslin twyauté—that is to say, giving 
an effect like accordion-pleating. The collarette is in em- 
broidered linon edged with ruches of mousseline de soie— 
the ruches falling over the vest front, and on the left side 
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atpeaies the collar are in mousseline de soie. The skirt 
is in livon, trimmed, like the corsage, with insertion. 
In spite of my announcement about sun-pleated skirts, 





I can see no sign of their actual decline, and the moral of 
it is, never believe the dressthakers. A pretty fashion dies 
hard. KATHARINE De Forest. 











GARDEN-PARTY COSTUMES. 


F all the pretty gowns that are worn in the summer, 

the prettiest and daintiest are those designed for gar. 
den parties and out-of-door entertainments. It may be 
that the background of green of the trees and grass is the 
best for the delicate colorings that are used in these gowns, 
but there is no entertainment in winter where the cos- 
tumes seem so effective. Winter gowns may be of much 
handsomer material, much more pheledere made and 
trimmed, and yet put the two together and the heavy 
gowns wil] not stand the comparison—that is, with a back- 
ground of trees and flowers. 

Much move vivid colorings can be used in summer, and 
although ‘the very pale shades have the advantage in look- 
ing fresh and cooi,even crude colors seem to lose their harsh- 
ness, and touches of bright scarlet or orange are not glar- 
ing, though used on materials that seem quite trying. On 
the other band, extreme simplicity has a charm of its own, 
and a cheap cotton frock which costs — fifteen cents 
a yard will, if tastefully made and trimmed, not look out 
of place near an expensive summer silk. Fresh and dainty 
each toilette must be, that is a sine gua non, but this effect 
being secured, a woman may be tastefully gowned in either 
cotton or silk. A hat, shoes, and parasol must all be in- 
cluded in the costume, but here again an entirely different 
note of color may be introdu with good results. In 
truth, what is becoming is more to be desired in out-door 
toilettes for occasions of pleasure than what is rich and 
elaborate. Nothing heavy or sombre-looking is permis- 
sible, and this season there is fortunately a wider range 
of choice both in colorings and fabrics than has been the 
case for many years. And trimmings also are to be had 
in so many different designs, within a large range of cost, 
that there is no difficulty in getting up a very effective 
and satisfactory outfit without making money the first 
consideration, 


SILK COSTUMES. 


There never have been so many beautiful silks for sale 
as this year, and the variety seems endless. The silk sales 
have brought crowds of women to what are really bargain 
counters, and yet it would seem as though the manufac- 
turers had not exhausted their stock, for every week 
muny new patterns are shown, and the prices do not ad- 
vance. Foulards and India silks are now selling for 50 
and 75 cents a yard, of good quality and beautiful color- 
ing. The so-called all-over patterns are now so generally 
worn that they are no longer smart, but ‘in the country 
they will still seem novel, and in the light browns with 
the white design there are a great many different styles 
that are very striking. There is, for instance, a bright 
blue and a bright green, a tan and a purple, on which the 
white figures are different in each case, but all of which 
make up satisfactorily. In the bright blue with the white 
figure a gown just finished has the skirt trimmed with a 
= flounce, which across the front and side breadths 
s placed at the foot of the skirt, but at the back is shaped 
up to the belt. This is headed with a tiny pleated ruche 
of white satin ribbon. The waist is made with a full front 
of Cluny lace of a yellowish tinge over white chiffon. 
Over this are jacket fronts of the silk with entre-deux of 
lace. Across the sleeves are bands of the lace and two 
deep ruffles at the top are also edged with it. A tiny 
puffing of the satin ribbon is put under the edge of the 
lace on the front of the waist and extends around the 
back. The whole cost of this gown, including trimmings 
and linings, was $25. A more expensive and a smarter 
gown is of pale green taffeta with a pattern of rose-buds. 
his is trimmed with four ruches of chiffon the color of 
the roses. The waist has two triangular pieces, which fold 
over each other like a double-breasted jacket, the ends 
being tucked down at the sides under a wide bias belt of 
pink satin. There is a full soft front under the jacket, 
which is made of white chiffon embroidered in pink rose- 
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buds. The ruching is put around the jacket fronts in such 
a way that it does not interfere with the lines of the figure. 

A pale gray silk shot with white is wimmed with zig- 
zag rows of fine black lace, and below each band is a tiny 
white ruching. The waist is made with the soft full 
blouse look which seems to be part of every gown this 
season; while the back, which is tight-fitting, has two 
small postilion tabs which are edged around with lace 
and the narrow white ruching. From either side of these 
tabs is a broad black satin ribbon, which is brought down 
in V shape at the fromt of the basque, while the ends are 
allowed to hang to the foot of the skirt. There is a stock- 
collar of bright yellow velvet, and in the lace vest there is 
a touch of yellow, With this costume is worn a big 
ea pienry of white straw with black feathers—a striking 

lack and white effect— with a bunch of yellow roses 
under the brim at the back of the hat. 

Black lace and white lace are equally in favor, while 
sometimes both are used on the same gown, A pale gray 
taffeta is trimmed with flounces of black Inve over white 
lace: headed with a narrow black velvet band, The 
flounces are in graduated sizes, and extend from the belt 
to the hem, and are so put on that just a little of the gray 
taffeta shows between. The waist is almost tight-fitting, 
with only a little blouse in front, and is of white lace, 
over which the black is put, while the sleeves and sash 
are of the taffeta silk. The effect of this gown is exceed- 
ingly smart, but decidedly odd. 


ORGANDIE GOWNS. 


In hot weather nothing looks prettier or cooler than the 
thin white muslin excepting the pale colored organdie. 
This latter material is so much cheaper this year than 
usual that many people thought it would go out of fash- 
ion and its place be taken by the nets and gauzes. Judging 
by the number of gowns the leading dressmakers have 
made up and are yet making, it is evident this is not the 
case. A charming pale pink organdie, with wreaths of 
pink flowers, has just been finished. The skirt has a 
Spanish flounce made in knife-pleating and trimmed with 
entre deux of Valenciennes lace. The entire upper part 
of the skirt is also entre-deux, and the flounce hangs out 
so wide and full as to be very becoming, particularly as 
there is no great fulness over the hips. The waist is ac- 
cordion pleated at the back, but in front has a deep lace 
yoke and a baby-waist trimmed with a bertha of lace. A 
collar and belt of pink silk mull, with the edges trimmed 
with lace, make a pretty finish, and the sleeves are ruffled 
from the hand to the shoulder, while over the top of the 
sleeve the bertha extends. With this gown is worn a big 
Leghorn hat trimmed with pink roses of different shades, 
from the palest pink to deep Jacqueminot. 

A pale yellow organdie, made up over flowered yellow 
taffeta, hus very much the effect of a flowered grenadine. 
This has a skirt which on every seam is slashed, and a 
piece of accordion-pleating is set in. The waist has zig- 
zag rows of fine black lace, and the collar and sush are 
of black satin. With this is worn a large hat of black 
siraw, with mousseline de soie brim, and trimmed with 
long black plumes. This gown would not be nearly so 
effective Without the flowered silk skirt. 

Made up over rich silks are some exquisite gowns of 
silk mull and chiffon which are masses of lace. These 
are of course very costly. One gown of this sort is made 
with four ruffles, each trimmed with white Valenciennes 
lace four inches wide. Above each flounce is an insertion 
two inches in width. The waist, made of puffings of the 
mull, has entre-deux an inch in width. Over the sleeves, 
and: in jabot effect down the front, are cascades of the 
wide lace. This gown is slightly open at the throat in 
V shape, and has elbow sleeves. The lining of the silk 
under-waist is cut out like an evening bodice, and the 
gown is elaborate enough to wear in the evening, although 
it comes under the head of a garden-party costume. Worn 
with this is a broad sash of pale blue silk. The hat is of 
white mull trimmed with pink roses. 

Pale gray Swiss muslins are again in favor, exquisitely 
soft in coloring. One pretty gown made of this eaevtal 
with dots of a paler shade of gray, was made up over gray 
taffeta, all on a pale shade. The skirt is flounced to the 
waist, and the flounces are put on in box pleats, and are 
cut in points, each pointedged with lace. The skirt itself 
is carefully fitted, with a tremendous flare at the back, 
and the ruffles make it stand out like an old-fashioned crino- 
line. The waist is simplicity itself, but is trimmed in front 
with ruffles like the skirt, put on lengthways, and filled 
in where they meet with plain lace ruffles. A sash and 
high collar of yellow satin, and a hat with yellow roses, 
are part of this costume, which is most becoming to a girl 
of bright complexion. . 


PATTERN GOWNS. 


About this time of the year a great many pattern gowns 
are offered for sale in the thin fabrics. Sometimes these 
are very satisfactory, but they are often a great disap- 
pointment. Embroidered Swiss muslins and very fine 
linens are the principal ones to be had. Some are said to 
be ready to make up, but it is not worth while to buy 
them without observing how they are cut. When they 
are right in shape they will make up into very pretty 
gowns, and as the trimming consists in the embroidery it- 
self, they are really much cheaper than are gowns that 
have to be trimmed with lace and embroidery. For $6 
and $8 there are some good bargains among these goods, 
and in the more expensive there are some that are really 
marvellous. The materia] is of the finest, but they need 
to be made up over a fitted silk lining. The skirt should 
not be cut in with the silk, but fastened only at the belt, 
and it will hang better if the silk skirt has three or four 
ruffles on it. Very few of these pattern dresses have ruf- 
fles or flounces, and they look quite too plain if made up 
over plain under-skirts, 

The question of silk under-dresses is less puzzling this 
year than ever, now that the figured taffetas can be used, 
which can be bought cheaper than the plain, and can 
be had in many pretty designs. They should all be made 
separate from the over-skirt, so that they can do duty for 
more than one gown. One economical woman has a red 
silk petticoat which is worn under a dark blue India silk, 
a black étamine, and a bright red muslin with a white de- 
sign, and as it is well cut and finished, it gives cach gown 
the necessary flare and appearance that is so imperative 
with all thin materials. The under-skirt should be dress 
length, made like a dress, and quite different in fit and cut 
from an ordinary silk petticoat. 
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FRENCH BUSINESS Wom EN. 


A BUSENESS woman, till recently an anomaly among 
JX the Anglo-Saxon race, has always been a familiar 
tirure among the French. In France every woman seems 
to have inherited a more or less developed talent for busi- 
ness, tending to make her self-reliant, helping her to meet 
extreme requirements, often even enabling her to create 
for herself an independent fortune. French women are 
brought up to have a trade, whether artistic or practical, 
ire thade thoroughly acquainted with business routine, 
and are taught to manage affairs and understand the 
value of money. Business capacity is an accomplishment. 

Economy is the first requisite of a‘true business wo- 
man—economy of strength, of time, and of resources; not 
meanness not 
but well-understood econ 
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omy 

How pleasantly it 
strikes you, when you 
arrive at your hotel in 


France, to be welcomed 
by madame, to have her 
how you your room, to 
hear her inquire daily 
with a pleasant smile if 
you have rested well, if 
you are satisfied with 
cuisine and service! It 
is madame who, when 


you leave, receives your 


money and pleasantly 
wishes you bon royage 
French government 


employés are compara ; 
tively poorly paid; they 
can barely meet their ex 
yet the law does 
not allow its servants to 
do any other business 
besides In such 
the wife, an am- 
bitious little woman, up 
willing to be idle, opened . 
i fur establishment in her j 
own name Endowed 
with honesty, tact, and a 
deal of persever 
the house soon 
grew, became known, the 
credit and 
when first London 
exhibition was opened 
the furs obtained a prize 
Meanwhile the husband 
followed his calling. To 
day, after having settled 
her children, the lady has 
retired, and hand 
somely on her well-earn 
ed income 
rhe largest brass-in 
strument factory ina cer 
tain town was entirely 
managed by a woman 
After a few years of mar- 
ried life Madame E- 
found that her husband 
lacked the qualities 
which make a good busi 
ness man, He had inher 
ited a well - established 
house, but had neither 
perseverance nor steadi 
Madame E ob 
tained, not without a 
struggle, permission to 
gain an insight into mat 
ters, found much con 
fusion and disorder, and 
gradually entered the 
office, then the factory; 
und though no apparent 
change was made in the 
firm, it was she who, with 
feminine tact, raised up 
the business again, an 
swered letters, gave or 
ders, designed new ideas, 
and thus hidden behind 
her husband's name, en 
larged the business and 
spread its fame all over 
the world. Nor, withal, 
did Madame FE neg 
lect her household duties; 
at first without a servant, 
looked after 
her children, gave them a 
good education, and was 
always ready to receive 
and entertain her friends 
Imagine a well-cooked 
dinner of many 
prepared in a small kitch 
en fifteen feet long and 
five feet wide, having a 
long soapstone slab with 
a number of depressions 
to hold charcoal; the 
hostess doing duty as 
cook and waitress, never jn a flurry, always cheerful—this 
is a genuine example of a practical French woman. 
Another striking proof of the innate business tact of the 
French woman is that of one who early felt the need of 
using the talent which lay dormant in her, Brought up in 
a large business house in Paris, but feeling there was no 
room there for her, she came to thiscountry. She was just 
on the eve of gaining success, when the death of both her 
parents in quick succession called her back to her home. 
Suddenly she found herself at the head of a large factory, 
having.one business place in Paris, one in London, and 
one in New York. Quietly she took the reins in her hand, 
sent circulars stating that the business would be conducted 
on the same sound principles as before, and to-day the firm 
hes grown both jf wealth and in credit. Though mar 
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ried and a mother, she finds ample time for her business 
obligations as well as for her home duties. One peculiar 
thing about this lady is that she will never talk business 
when you meet her; she is neither unsexed nor hardened, 
We are all familiar with Ohnet’s description of the 
‘femme d’affaire.” According to him, she is wrapped up 
in figures; the brain has almost absorbed the heart. That 
there are such cases cannot be denied. But even in his 
type the day does come, and not too late, when love and 
maternity assert themselves and-complete the woman. 
One more example—the Bon Marché in Paris, begun by 
a poor clerk, Aristide Boucicault, and, at his and his son’s 
death, so magnificently conducted by Madame Marguerite 
Guérin Boucicault. ‘This courageous woman took, alone, 
after her son’s death, the direction of the Bon Marché, con- 
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FRENCH COUNTRY-HOUSE TOILETTE.—{Ser Pacx 572.) 


secrating the last years of her life to the continuance and 
advancement of the great work she had helped to found. 
In order to insure its continuance, she gave up, in 1880, a 
certain number of shares to her employés, thus crowning 
magnificently the task commenced by her husband for the 
progress of the working-classes, to which he had belonged. 

This generous woman founded a retiring pension fund, 
to which she gave 1,000,000 francs from her own personal 
property. At the head of 3600 employés, she looked after 
their spiritual and physical welfare with the tenderness 
and love of a mother. Her will will survive as a monu- 
ment of great philanthropy; every person in the house 
was remembered. 

The world, a great thinker has said, will be renewed by 
**women and by working-men.” 
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HOW TO PREPARE FOR 
VOYAGE. 

rPHE intending voyager should systematically order 
her life, refusing to be worried or hurried, for at least 

a fortnight before going aboard ship. She should eat 
light but regular meals, avoiding rich or fat foods and 
much coffee, and take the juice of a good lemon in a half- 
glass of water (without sugar) each morning before break- 
fast. If of a bilious temperament it would be wise to 


AN 


OCEAN 


repeat this at night just before retiring. 

Regular sleeping is just as essential as regular eating,. 
and care should be exercised to secure eight hours’ sleep 
each night for at least ten days before beginning the pas- 
sage. 


Having observed these points, scarcely any one 
need be alarmed or fearful 
of an ocean voyage in 
May, June, July, or Au- 
gust, for the great sea is 
truly a placid “ mill-pond” 
most of the time during 
these months, and out- 
going steamers are like 
huge pleasure-boats, with, 
it may reasonably be, an 
invalid here and there 
wrapped in rugs; but, 
generally speaking, the 
passengers are lightly 
clad, and full of buoyant 
energy, playing games of 
one kind and another from 
breakfast-time until time 
to dress for dinner. 

A good flannel or serge 
dress made of well-shrunk- 
en material is a necessary 
“stand-by” for an ocean 
voyage, but two or three 
pretty shirt-waists for day 
wear and a bright and 
dressy bodice or two -for 
use at the-dinner table add 
greatly to the comfort of 
life on shipboard. 

The dining-saloon of an 
outgoing steamer at this 
season is generally bright 
with flowers for several 
days after leaving the har- 
bor, and the inexperienced 
traveller who has been ad 
vised to choose some old 
gown that ‘will do” for 
steamer use is likely to 
feel more or less ashamed 
of her appearance, unless 
her habiliment be relieved 
from time to time by pret 
ty and bright bodices 

For wet or drizzling 
weather a long, close-fit- 
ting ulster and cap or a 
felt Alpine hat will be ne 
cessary; but ordinarily the 
traveller at this season is 
surprised at the warmth 
of the atmosphere prevail- 
ing in’ mid-ocean, and a 
rug is seldom required, ex 
cept after sunset, although 
one should always be car 
ried, in case of emergency 


A WARNING. 


WORD of warning 

against too much 
“clubbing ” was sounded 
in a well-known woman's 
club recently by a widely 
known club woman —a 
woman who was one of the 
first woman’s club instiga 
tors in the country, and 
who has done more for the 
help and support of wo 
man’s clubs than any oth 
er one woman, 

She said, in substance 
“Women, do not waste 
your force among too 
many clubs. With all my 
heart I believe in clubs and 
in the wonderful good 
they are doing in the in 
terests of reform and ed- 
ucation and for the ad 
vancementof women. But 
with some women clubs 
have grown to be a fad, 
and the woman's aim is to 
belong to as great a num 
ber of clubs as possible, 
instead of to do some spe- 


cial good work in any 
one. 
“Tt is no uncommon 


thing for one woman to 

belong to four or five 

clubs, and there are many 
who claim membership in from six to eight, or even more. 
How can any one woman find the time to attend all the 
meetings, to say nothing of performing the special duties 
she undertakes in accepting a club membership? 

“If a woman's club means anything, it means union, 
systematic work, and a combined effort in some special 
direction, and it needs the best strength, the thought and 
vital force of its members to make it a success. No wo 
man can give these in half a dozen different directions. 

** Therefore choose your club and your club work—that 
which appeals to your nature most strongly, and in which 
you feel you can do the most good. Having chosen, de 
vote yourself to that work, and do not lessen its value or 
weaken your own ability by undertaking more than one 
woman can ever accomplish.” 
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DAINTY SUMMER GOWNS OF ORGANDIE, PIQUE, AND CRASH.—[See Pace 572.} 





CHAPTER XLVIIL 
THE MASTER COMES HOME. 


ND what in the annals of romantic adventure could 
LX be more hopeless than Wat Gordon’s quest? He was 
doubly outlawed. For not only had James Stuart pro- 
claimed him an enemy-to the law, but he had beeu with 
the enemies of the Prince of Orange, now King William 
the Third. He had fought at Killickrankie and Dunkeld. 
He had ridden through all the North country at Dundee’s 
bridle rein. He was a fugitive from a military prison iu 
the Prince's own province of the Netherlands. He pos- 
sessed’ but ten golden guineas in the world. His tower of 
Lochinvar was little better than a dismantled fortalice. 
And as to his quest, he weut to seek bis love in her home, 
to rescue her from among her friends, from the midst of 
the re'uiners of ber father's estate, und those more numer- 
ous who had come with my lady the Duchess from the 
Grenoch. Doubtless, also, my Lord of Burra would bring 
with him a great attendance of his friends. The chances 
agninst his success were infinite. Another man would 
have given up in despair, but in the mind of Wat Gordon 
there was only one thought: “She called me and I will 
go. Though L am traitor and outlaw alike to the King 
over the water and the Prince at Whitehall, proscribed 
alike by white rose aud orange lily, lam yet all true to 
Kate and to love.” 

The desperate, unutterable details of that great mad 
journey can hardly be written down. For even Wat him- 
self, in ufter-days, scarce remembered how when one horse 
was wearied be managed to exchange it for avother and 
ride on, sometimes salving his conscience by leaving to 
the owner one of his dwindling golden guineas; or how he 
was attacked by footpads and escaped, having cut down 
one, and frightened the other into delivering over (in trust, 
as it were, for King James) every stiver of his ill-gotten 
gains, poor crazed Wat meanwhile tossing his head and 
wavering a pistol before the kuave's astouished eyes as 
he bide him stand and deliver 

“Tis a lesson to you,” said Wat, didactically. ‘* Ye will 
thank me for it one day, when ye lie down to die a clean- 
straw death, instead of dancing your last on a gallows, 
with the lads crying your dving speech beneath your very 
feet as ye dangle over the Grassmarket.” 

How he won through with bare life Wat never knew, 
nor yet with what decent householders he had negotiated 
exchanges of horses without their consent. For long 
years afterwards, whenever Wat was a little fevered, 
scraps of conversations used to return to bim, and inei- 
dents flashed clear upon him which he knew must have 
happened duriug these terrible lost days ere, with the 
homing instinct of a wounded animal chased desperately 
by the hunters, he reached the liule gray. tower of Loch- 
invar, set lonely in the midst of its moorland loch. Some- 
times on the Edinburgh streets, in after-years, he would 
stumble unexpectedly on a face he recognized. A couh- 
tryman come into market would set his hands on his Lips 
and stare earnestly up at him. Then Wat would say to 
himself: ** There goes a creditor of mine. I wonder if I 
gave him a better horse than | took, or if he wants to claim 
the balance now.” 

But who, in the great lord of Parliament, could spy 
out the white-faced, desperate lad—half hero, half high- 
wayman—whose sword flashed like the waving of a wil- 
low wand, and whose cocked pistol was in bis fugers at 
a hint of opposition? 

It was evening of a great, solemn, serene September 
day when Wat reached the edges of the loch upon the 
little island in the midst of which stood the ancestral 
tower of his forebears. There was no smoke going up 
from the chimneys. The water slept black from the 
margin, deeply stained with peat. The midges danced, 
the moor-birds cried, the old ow] hooted from the gables, 
the stars twinkled above, just as they had done in Wat's 
youth. A strange fancy came over him. He was just 
home from market at Dumfries. Presently his father 
would ery down to him from his chamber what was the 
price of sheep on the Plainstones that day, and if that 
behindhand rascal Andrew Sim of Gordiestoun had paid 
his rent. His mother— 

Ah, but wait—he had no father. He had seen his head 
over the port of Edinburgh, and something, he could not 
remember what, happened after that. Had he not buried 
his mother in the green kirk-yard of Dalry? What, then, 
was he here for? There was some one he loved in danger 
—some one with eyes deep as the depths of the still and 
gloomy waters of Lochinvar. 

Ah, now he remembered the heart—Kate’s heart of 
gold! It was safe in his bosom. Ten days’ grace when 
he left his cousin Will! But had he ridden five days or 
fifty? Sometimes it seemed but one day and sometimes 
an eternity since he rode away from Jack Scarlett at the 
ford above Dunkeld 

What was that noise? An enemy? Wat clutched his 
sword instinctively. No; vething more than his poor 
horse, the last incarnation of his cousin Will’s charger 
with which he had left the stables of Dunkeld 

The poor beast had tried to drink of the peaty brew of the 
loch, but, what with fatigue and the rough riding, it had 
fallen’ forward, and new lay breathing out its lust in rat- 
tling gasps. 

Wat stooped and patted the flaccid neck as the spasms 
relaxed and it rolled to the side. 

** Poor thing —pvor thing—ye are well away. Maybe 
there is a heaven for horses, where the spirit of the beast 
may find the green eternal pastures,” 

So saying, he divested himself of his arms and upper 
clothing. He rolled them up and put them, with the sad- 
dle and ejuipment of his dead horse,in the safe shelter of 
a moss-hag. Then, with «a last kiss to the gold heart, he 
dropped silently into the water and swam out towards the 
island on which the gray old block-house stood. 

Five minutes later Walter Gordon, Lord of Lochinvar, 
white as death,dripping from head to foot as if the sea had 
indeed given up its dead, stood on the step of the house of 
his fathers. The Master had come home. 


The little gray keep on its lonely islet towering above 
him seemed not so high as of old. It was strangely 
shrunken, ‘The isle too had grown smaller to his trav- 
elled eye—probably was indeed in actuality smaller, for 
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the water had been for many years encroaching on the 
nurrow policies of the tower of Lochinvar. 

There by his side was the granite “ snibbing-post” to 
which the boat was usually tied. It had, he remembered, 
a hole bored through the head of it, with a chip knocked 
out of the side—for making which with a bammer he had 
been soundly cuffed by his father. And there was the 
anchored boat itself, nodding and rocking a littl under 
the northern castle wall, where it desceuded abruptly into 
the deeps of the loch. 

Wat stood under the carved archway and clattered on 
the dvor with a stone picked from the waterside. For 
the great brass knocker had been torn off, no doubt dur- 
ing the troubles which had arisen after Wat had been 
attainted for the wounding of his Grace the Duke of 
Wellwood. 

lt was long indeed ere any one came to answer the sum- 
mous; and meanwhile Wat stood, dripping and a 
consumed with a deadly weakness, yet conscious of a still 
more deadly strength. If God would only help him, he 
thought—grant him but a night’s quict rest—he could yet 
be all that which he had come so fust und so far to accom- 

ish. 

, At last he heard a stir in the tower above. A footstep 
came steadily and lightly along the stone ges. The 
thin gleam of arush-light penetrated beneath the door and 
shed « solid ray through the great worn key-hole. The 
bolts growled and screeched — as if complaining at 
being so untimeously disturbed. The door per and 
there before Wat stood a sweet, placid-browed old ludy 
in the laced cap and stomacher of the ancient days. 

** Jean!” he cried. *‘ Jean Gordon, here is your laddie 
come hume!” He spoke just as he had done more than 
twenty years ago, when many a time he had fallen out 
with his mother and betaken himself to the sanctuary of 
Jean's Wa’s, by the side of the Garpel Glen. 

For Jeau Gordon it was, the recluse of the Holy Linn, 
his cousin Will's ancient nurse, and to them both the 
kindliest and most lovely old maid in the world. 

** Wi’ laddie, laddie, what has gotten ye? Ye are a’ 
white and shakin’, dripping wet too. Come ben and get 
a change, and let me put ye to your bed.” 

~ What day of the mouth is this?” cried Wat, eagerly, 
even before he crossed the threshold. 

‘*Laddie, what shoald auld Jean Gordon ken aboot 
times and seasons? Nocht ava—ye couldna expect it. 
But there is a decent man in the kitchen that mayhap can 
tell ye. Peter MeCuskill, the Curate o’ Dalry, puir body. 
He was sorely fear o’ being rabbled by the Hill Folk—so 
he cam’ his ways here, silly body. There’s no a man in 
the country-side wad bae laid hand on him, gin he would 
juist say his prayer and gie his bit sermon and stop hav- 
ering aboot King Jamie—at least till he comes to his ain 
again.” 

“Thus ossiping to keep up Wat Gordon’s spirits, the 
ancient dame led the way down the passages, with a foot 
that was yet light upon the heather, though seventy years 
hardly counted up all her mortal span. 

“Clerk McCaskill,” cried Jean, * ye’ll mind Maister 
Walter? Rise up and welcome him. For it is in his 
hoose that ye are sheltered, and, indeed, his very ale that 
ye are drinkin’!” 

Peter McCaskill rose to his feet and held out his hand 
to Wat. He was dressed apparently in the same ancient 
green surtout he had worn in the year of Bothwell, a gar- 
ment which seemed never to get any worse nor yet to 
- piecemeal from his shoulders with age, but to renew 
itself from decade to decade in a kind of decrepit but 
evergreen youth. 

**[ am rejoiced to see you in your ain castle, my lord,” 
said the curate, ceremoniously. Then catching sight of 
the pale, desperate face, he exclaimed, in a different tone. 
“Preserve us, laddie! what has ta’en ye? Hae ye slain a 
man to his wounding—a young man to his hurt? Are the 
dead-runners on your track?” 

For indeed Wat looked like a wild wre hard beset by 
the hunters, that had turned to bay in its lair. 

But Wat put aside all questionings with a wave of his 
hand—a movement which had something of his old swift 
recklessness in it, as of the days when they named him 
the Wild-Cat of Lochinvar. 

“Tell me the day of the month,” he gasped, as he stood 
there in the midst of the floor before the fire of logs which 
burned on the irons of the house-place, swaying a little on 
his feet, and ever checking himsclf like a man druuken 
with wine. 

The curate took a little calendar from his pocket—a 
record of saints’ days and services, but interspersed with 
reckonings of ale-houses and the scores of cock-fightings. 

* "Tis the eve of the eighth day of September,” he said, 
moistening his plump thumb to turn over the leaf, that he 
might not be mistaken in the month. 

"Thank God, I have yet two days!” cried Wat, and 
fell forward upon the shoulder of the curate. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE CURATE OF DALRY, 


Peter McCask1.1 received the weig’.t deftly, as though 
he had been accustomed all his life. %e charged by un- 
conscious men. 

“ Easy does it, my lord,” he said; “ ye will soon be bet- 
ter. He's been owertaken, ye see; a wee drappie does it 
on an empty stomach,” he explained to Jean Gordon. 
‘* Often hae I warned my folk, aye, even frac the pulpit 
—the very horns o’ the qian, as it were—uno to tuk’ drink 
ov an empty stomach!” 

‘Empty fiddlesticks! Lay the laddie here!” cried Jean 
Gordon. “ Do ye no see that the Ind is deein’ on his feet? 
He hasna seen drink for weeks, I'l! wager—ano, nor Chris- 
tian meat, either, by a’ appearances.” 

She stooped to off his boots. The soaked remnants 
of the sole came away in her hand. 

** Mercy,” she cried, ‘the poor lad maun hae been in 
sore want! Tak’ haud o’ him, Peter!” 

And so the kindly old lady, peering closely with her 
dim short-sighted eyes, and the burly red-gilled curate 
undressed Wat Gordon gently, und laid him in the bed 
on which his mother had died, the pillars of which 
were hacked with the swords of the troopers from Cars- 
phairn, who had come to seck him after the senteuce of 
outlawry. 





**Peety me!” said Jean Gordon, ** what will we do wi’ 
him? I'll get him some broth, gin he can tak’ them.” 

So in a trice Wat, having come a little to himself, was 
sitting up and taking ‘‘ guid broth o’ the very best, wi’ a 
beef bane boiled to ribbons intil ’t,” as Jean Gordon nomi- 
nated it, as she sat ou the bed and fed him in mouthfuls, 
with the ouly silver spoon Grier of Lag bad left to the 
house of invar, 

Wat sat fingering his gold heart and looking about him. 
He seemed like a man who has risen to the surface and 
fiuds himself unexpectedly in a boat after a nightmare 
experience of death in perilous deeps of the sea. 

**Is there a horse about the house?” queried Wat, pres- 
ently, looking at Jean Gordon out of his hollow purple- 
rimmed eyes. 

She thought that he still dreamed or doted. 

‘*A horse, my laddie?” she suid. ‘“‘ How should there 
be a horse ubvot the house of Lochinvar? The stables 
were never so extensive that I beard o’; and troth, Rob 
Grier o’ Lag, deil’s lick-pot that he is, has no left mony 
aboot the estates. There’s a plough-horse ower by Gor- 
diestoun, if that’s what ye want.” 

But in her beart she said: ‘It’s a lee, Guid forgie me. 
But onything to pacify the Jad and get him asleep.” 

“ken the best horse in a’ this country-side,” said the 
curate, going back to his ale as if nothing had happened, 
*‘and that’s muckle Sandy Gordon's, over at the Earistoun. 
He’s roarin’ at the Convention in Edinburgh, I’se warrant, 
and he'll no need Drumclog. Gin ye hae a notion of the 
beast, I can borrow it for ye.” 

Wat started with eager eyes. 

“On the morning of the tenth have it at the loch-side, 
and I shall be forever bound and obliged to ye.” 

The curate nodded his head like one that grants the 
smallest and easiest favor. 

“It shall be done. By six o'clock it will be there, or 
my name is not Peter Mac— Eh* whut is’t, woman?” he 
exclaimed, turning a little testily to Jean Gordon, who had 
been nudging him vehemently with her elbow to be quiet. 
“Tl no haud my tongue for e bletheriv’ auld wretch. IT 
hue held my tongue ower often in this puirish. Gin the 
jad wants a horse, let him hae a horse. It is ane o’ the 
best symptoms that I ken o’. I mind weel yince wheu I 
was a laddie and in love—” 

But the reminiscence of Peter McCuskill’s early love 
was not destined to be recorded, at least in this place, for 
Jean Gordon took the matter into her own bands and 
pushed the indignant curate out of the room. But even 
as he went he turned in the doorway and said: ** Bide ye 
still in your bed the morn, laddie. Ye shall find Sandy 
Gordon’s horse Drumclog at the west landing on the 
mornin’ o° the tenth.” 

** Deil a fear o’ ba muttered Jean Gordon; “ ye'll lee 
doucely und quietly in your bed till Jean gies ye leave to 
rise, tenth or no tenth!’ 


Then sleep came down like a brown hissing cloud upon 
the tortured soul and weary body of Wat Gordon, sud 
deep dreamless oblivion held him till the morrow. It was 
ten of the clock when he awoke with a frenzied stuart, de- 
manding how long he had slept. 

Jean Gordon, in whose hands was the morning porridge- 
spurtie, and as it were the care of all the churches, tried 
the method of sarcasm. 

** Weel, luddie,” she suid, “‘ ye juist cam’ here yestreen, 
and gin yesterday was the eighth, as Peter telled ye, ye 
will maybe be able to mak’ oot that this will be the ninth. 
And come off the dead-cauld flags with your bure feet, 
and you in a pour of sweat! There's nne sense in the cal- 
lant! What are ye in sic a fyke for aboot the tenth and 
the tenth? Are the eleventh und the twelfth no as guid 
days? Did the same Lord no make them a’?” 

ut went back obediently to bed. 

* Mind.” he said, **if you are lying to me, you will go 
to hell-fire for that lie. For a man’s life and soul are on 
your truth.” 

** The boy’s fair dementit !” cried Jean. ** What forshould 
auld Jean Gordon lee to him? Tell me your trouble, 
luddie,” she said, going nearer te him, ** for I’ve bad trouble 
o’ my ain a’ my life, and weel I ken there are few things 
so bad that they canna be mended if ye are minded to 
stroke them the richt way o’ the hair.” 

At this point Peter McCaskill was heard shuffling along 
the passage, but Jean was over-quick for him. She rose, 
and very promptly and unceremoniously shut the door in 
his face. 

**Gue 'way wi’ ye the noo, Peter,” she said, peremp- 
torily; ‘‘ tak’ the fish-pole and fetch a fry o’ trouts for the 
breakfast. Ye'll get naething else tne eat gin ye dinna.” 

** Noo, laddie,” she said, sitting down beside Wat. with 
a work! of sympathetic invitation in her voice, ** tell me 
a’ your heart's trouble.” 

So, with a great sense of relief, Wat told the tale to the 
old lady, whose own love troubles of fifty years before 
had kept her maiden all her life. 

ye spoke, Jean stroked the hand which hung over 
the | 


‘* Laddie, my laddie!” were all the articulate words she 
said, but she soothed him with a littl low continuous 
murmur of sound as he fretted and fumed at his helpless- 
ness, ‘‘ Ye shall get your lass—fear ye not that.” she 
said, when he had finished. *‘1 hae heard 0’ the wedding. 
They say the lass does naething but bide in her chamber 
and greet. She has fallen away to a shadow. But, be 
that as it may, there is a great repair o’ folk to the house 
o’ Balmaghie. I saw a heap o’ the queer, dalflike folk o’ 
the North riding by, wi’ feathers in their checked bonnets 
and tartan trews—aye, trews of bonny tartan claith; ye 
never saw the like. But ye shall hae your lass, were it 
only to spite the menseless crew. Peter und we will help 
ye to her.” 

In what manner Jean Gordon was to belp him Wat 
Gordon knew not, nor, for the matter of that, Peter 
McCaskill either, save by getting him the loan of his 
cousin Sandy’s horse, and even that might be a Highland 
man’s loan—without asking. But he said nothing, only 


laid him down contentedly while Jean Gordon set off to 
provide the breakfast she bad so abruptly denied to the 
curate. 

Presently Peter came in with his trouts, for the spotted 
beauties were infinitely less shy and infrequent than in 
later days they have become. 
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** Benedictus benedicat,” quoth Peter, abruptly, and sat 
down. 

*'That’s a daft, heathenlike grace,” said Jean. ‘I 
shouldna wonder gin the folks did rabble ye und tear 
your white clouts ower your head, if ye gie them balder- 
dash like that in the pulpit.” 

The curate smiled a wry smile at the prophecy, but 
nevertheless he proceeded to take his breakfast. with for- 
titude, looking up occasionally to see the trouts did not 
burn as they made a pleasant skirling noise in the pan. 

“There's nocht like a loch trout newly catched in this 
bonny God’s warld,” he said. ** 1 wonder how men can be 
haythens and ill-doers where there’s loch trout? And 
burn trout are just as guid; in fuct, there’s some that 
actually prefers them!” 

All this day Jean Gordon might have been seen in sol- 
emn confabulation with the curate, while Wat lay and 
listened to the din of their voices, sometimes uplifted in 
controversy, sometimes hushed in gossip, but ever coming 
to him pleasantly dulled aud harmonized through the 
thick walls and long echoing passages of the house of 
Lochinvar. It was a windy day also, aud the water sung 
him a lullaby of his childhood as it lapped and swished 
about him with a noise like the leafy: boughs of trees 
brushing against the foundations of his ancient castle. 

* To-morrow! to-morrow! to-morrow!” said Wat, over 
and over to himself. ‘To-morrow the die will be cast, 
for life or death.” 

(TO ue CONTINUED.) 





MRS. MARGARET OLIPHANT. 


— are very few of us who do not feel a pang of 

personal loss upon hearing of the death of Margaret 
Oliphant. To the more youthful readers she hus been a 
notable feature of their book world and of their actual 
world since they began to turn a page; and with those of 
her own, or of the just younger generation, she hus gone 
along the friend and companion of alla lifetime. Among 
the earliest to use again the Scottish dialect, using it gently 
and delicately, although in the lesser number of her books, 
from the beginning to the end she has never written any- 
thing that was not bright and sweet and wholesome 
She made no attempt to display a literary technique, to 
dazzle with satire or with word-painting, she wasted no 
words in that way. She kept strictly to the business of 
telling her story, and always in a wise and friendly way 
that won your full confidence. How much innocent 
pleasure has she not given the whole household! Of how 
many hours has she beguiled the sick! And even paiu has 
forgotten itself under the spell of ber charming gossip. 
She took us into the homes of England; she was the 
chronicler of quiet villages, of quaint communities, of tie 
lives of gentlewomen. The people of.whom she wrote 
were so vivid and real that they seem to us still to be liv- 
ing in their dower-houses, among their gardens, preserving 
their sweet old dignities, full of affection and concern and 
interest. She never hurried her narration for the sake of 
dramatic intensity or climax; there was always enough of 
all that; but the course and current of the story was as 
deliberate as life itself is. When she had told you a 
thing in one way, she was very apt to tell it in another, 
till you were completely in the atmosphere of the fact; 
and if you had a book of hers on hand, you woke in the 
morning with an added and pleasurable interest in life, if 
quiet yet most enjoyable, sure of no shocks or storms, yet 
sure also of being led along with your faculties on the 
alert. When you opened her book you felt as if you were 
about to take a journey and share the company of plea- 
sant, high-bred, English gentlefolk, and she was going 
with you al. the way in the most friendly companionship. 

She made no attempt at any show of learning or of 
philosophy; the philosophy of life was in her story; she 
simply told her story, and she told it perfectly—so per- 
fectly, indeed, that we feel sure the critical reader of the 
future will accord her an artistic eminence that the hyper- 
critical reader of to-day has sometimes hesitated to grant 

But all of Mrs. Oliphant’s work was not in fiction, as 
various memoirs, and her very valuable works on Venice 
and Florence, prove. Whatever she did she did well. 
All that we have to regret is that more years were not 
spered her for this work that had lost none of its power 
nnd charm, its knowledge of human nature, its love of kin 
and kind, and that at last she did it under the shadow of 
such cruel and implacable disease. The touching note 
about the Queen, which is the last thing we have from ber 
pen, and which is the loveliest thing written on the sub- 
ject, gains a double weight and authority when we know 
that it must have been written with death at her right 
hand. What spirit and power she must have had, what 
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submission, too, what resignation to the Divine will, to 
have known her fate, and so to have kept on her work 
with. its tranquil quality unimpaired, if perhaps the in- 
tense feeling were a little deepened! 

Mrs. Oliphaut, living at Windsor, is said to have en- 
joyed the personal friendship of her sovereign; and she 
aud a wide convection among people of interest and pote 
in England. And there are in America u multitude who 
vente her, in all wisdom and sweetness, with gratitude 
and affection, and who always speak of her as Dear Mrs. 
Oliphant. Harritt Prescorr SpPorrorD. 
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THE NATWNAL PLANT, FLOWER, AND FRUIT GUILD. 


WOMAN'S organization whose busy season is all the 
LA year, and whose busiest season is during the summer, 
when other women's clubs rest from continued effort, is 
the National Plint, Flower, and Fruit Guild. Organized 
in 1893, the guild has been slowly extending its influence 
under competent leadership, until in many parts of the 
country branches are in active and beneficent operation. 

Several years ago a number of benevolent women, and 
in particular flower-lovers, felt that the beautiful work of 
the flower mission of various centres was only u begin- 
ning of what might be done if co-operation on a large 
scale could be secured. The guild came into existence to 
demonstrate this idea. It in no case supplants au existing 
flower mission, but, where permitted, co-operates, and 
in any event supplements the good work begun. The 
organization was made national for future strength more 
than present needs, as its work so fur is largely done in 
the Eastern States, though branches as far west us St. 
Louis indicate the spreading interest. 

lis design, to utilize more of the great wealth of flowers 
which the country possesses, is carried out through a 
house-to-house collection during the summer, and regular 
forwarding to tenements and hospitals of the nearest city. 
The simplicity of the scheme is one of its great merits. 
Any one may become a collector in any town, her duties 
being to secure the names of twenty-five or more persons 
willing to contribute at least five bunches of five flowers 
each once a week during a whole or a part of the scason of 
out-door flowers; to collect these flowers and deliver them 
at the railway - station express - office, and to turn in a 
weekly statement of the number of bunches collected. 
Directions for detailed procedure, and all necessary cre- 
deutials, labels, etc.. are forwarded on application to the 
general office, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York city. 

The bunches are collected in guild baskets properly 
equipped and officially tagged and labelled,and in this con- 
dition are generously franked through by the express com- 
panies and delivered at once to the destination designated, 
hospital, tenement mission, or where it may be. Some 
one in charge superiutends their prompt distribution, und 
with such despatch is the work conducted that the flowers 
bunched in the village door-yard or suburban garden in 
the early morning are before night gladdeving the senses 
of some deprived city-dweller. This promptuess with 
regularity are the guild’s distinctive features after the 
simple machinery is set in motion, and both features are 
possible only through the splendid co-operation of the ex- 
press companies. 

The response wherever effort has been made has been 
most gratifying. The guild sends fruit, jelly, and potted 
plants, securing thus, as far as possible, the otherwise 
wasted surplus from many an orchard and garden. In 
the autumn empty glasses ure distributed by the collector 
to any one who will take them, many or few, and these, 
filled, are also forwarded by the collectors Many touch- 
ing instances are reported in these contributions, where 
factory girls in the couutry have collected their few blos- 
sums to send to some sick sufferer in a city tenement, or 
where hard-working women with little time or money to 
spare have made several glasses of jelly for the hospital, 
begging the privilege to gather the necessary apples after 
windfalls in a neighbor's orchard. Ina town of 300 houses 
18,000 bunches of flowers were sent. 

The winter work of the society, which is another story, 
consists in soliciting, collecting, and distributing flowers 
from balls, weddings, banquets, receptious, etc., hitherto 
an almost untouched source of supply. 

The officers of the socicty are—general president, Mrs. 
Alexander Biddle, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; general 
treasurer, Mrs.” Winthrop Sargent, Boston. Massachusetts; 
general secretary, Miss Loui-e Lawson, New York city. 
Officers of the New York city branch are—honorary presi- 
dent, Mrs. William T. Blodgett; president, Mrs. F. W. 
Vanderbilt; secretary, Miss F. H. Fuller; treasurer, Miss 
Anita Lawrence. A most flourishing branch of the guild 
exists at Washington, D. C , with two sub-branches at 
Rockville (Maryland) and Georgetown. Although found- 
ed a little over a year ago, the Washington branch has 
already made a splendid showing. Its officers are—Mrs. 
Phoebe Hearst. honorary president; Mrs. Thomas Nelson 
Page, president; Mrs. Stanley Matthews, Mrs. Stephen 
Elkins, Mrs. James McMillan, Miss Susan G. Walker, vice- 
presidents; Miss Florence M. Harding, treasurer; secre- 
tary, Miss Muy Mullan. 

Another active branch is that at Albany, New York, 
with Mrs. Frank 8. Black, honorary president; Mrs. Robert 
C. Pruyn, president, Miss Van Wormer, Miss Harriet L, 
Learned, vice - presidents; Miss Elizabeth Shaw Oliver, 
trensurer; Mrs. H. D. Keller, secretary. 

The work is not limited to any locality, though taken 
up by different organizations—in one place, the women’s 
clubs; in another, the King’s Daughters or the Christian 
Endeavorers, und so on. Society folk foster the service 
here, there the less prominent persons ; but the guild is 
catholic and unlimited, and all who will may lend a haud. 

NOTES FROM VARIOUS CLUBS. 

The Woman’s Literary Club of Portsmouth, Ohio, is 
another of the History Classes which, when the moment 
was ripe, beecume the nucleus of flourishing women’s 
clubs. The class was organized in 1877, but it was not 
until 1890 that, clubs being in the air, the class reor- 
ganized itself, enlarged its membership, and developed 
into the Woman's Club, with Miss Grace G. Cotton as its 
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first president. The next year it was federated in the 
national organization, In addition to the study of his- 
tory, sill pursued ut each meeting, a portion of the time 
is regularly allotted to the discussion of curreut events. 
Great attention has been given to the cultivation by the 
members of the faculty of thinking on one’s feet, with 
the result that confidence of speech at the meetings has 
grown very markedly, The club has perpetuated in a 
distinctive way the memory of such members as it has 
lost by death. On each sad occasion, in lieu of flowers, 
money has been expended in the purchase of a good 
reference-book, which, with the name of the deceased 
member suitably inscribed upon it, is placed in the Public 
Library. The clib numbers eighty, and is one of the 
most valued institutions of the pretty city of Portsmouth. 


A Capitol Whist Club is the outgrowth, at Washington, 
D. C., of the recent Whist Congress held in Philadelphia. 
The club is presided over by Mrs. E. G. Wallis, who was 
fourth best in ber section at the congress. Mrs. Walls is 
the wife of Dr. Walls, who is well known throughout the 
whist world. She is credited with the correct reading of 
cards held by others, and is competent to finesse deeply 
in trumps. Mrs. Walls plays with Senator Gallinger and 
other prominent players in Washington who have won in 
many close contests, The Capitol Club will try to muin- 
tain a high standard, and no one will be admitied without 
passing an examination by whistexperts. It has affiliated 
with the National League. Mrs. Malcolm Seaton is vice- 
Se Mrs. V. 8. Curpenter is treasurer, with Mrs. 
Nettie B. Paul as secretary. The members are ambitious 
to have a permaneut whist-club house for their meetings. 


The “ Scribblers ” Club of Buffalo, New York, has lost 
a valued and brilliant charter member in the recent death 
of Mrs. Abram Altman. Although born in New York 
city, Mrs. Altman has been a resident of Buffalo since her 
marriage, just before the war. Her entrance into Buffalo 
society was brilliant, and during her lifetime she dis- 
pensed delightful and unique hospitality. She was promi- 
nently associated with ail Buffalo charities, and gave 
lavishly of both money und time. As a friend she was 
faithful, asa wife and mother she was devoted, and as au 
member of the community her loyalty knew no bounds. 
MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH. 


THE WAGES OF THE MAID. 

‘to wages of the maid are larger in some cities than in 

others, aud in some parts of the sume city they vary 
according to the comparative wealth of the residents, 
But everywhere the wages of women engaged in house- 
work are relatively larger than the salaries earned by wo- 
meu in branches of business involving no more skill or 
capacity than is required of the domestic assistant. It 
must be remembered that in addition to her weekly or 
monthly stipend the cook and the waitress, the parlor- 
maid und the seamstress, have also board and lodging, 
both excellent of their kind. A thrifty woman in service 
needs to spend very little on herself beyond what it costs 
for ber clothing, her car fare, und, iu case of illness, her doc- 
tor’s bills and medicines. 

As against domestic service the chief objection, so far 
as intelligent women are concerned, does uot Jie in the 
amount of the wages; it is probably due to two considera- 
tions that it finds so little favor in the eyes of native-born 
Americans. One objection, and a strong one, is that it 
involves a loss of caste, of social standing; that women 
of fair education and respectable position in the commu- 
nity feel that they descend a step when they become 
household assistants in any paid capacity. Not long ago 
the writer heard of a gentlewoman who was willing aud 
even anxious to obtain a place in a family as chamber and 
parlor maid, and who would accept a merely nominal 
wage, just enough to cover her ferriuge and car fares, pro- 
vided she could be treated as a member of the family. 
Whew asked what she would do about clothing, she re- 
plied that she had a good stock, and had relatives who 
would give her dresses as she required them. She would 
do a servant's work, but not for a servant’s wages or in 
the capucity of a servant. Obviously it was almost im 
possible to place this person satisfactorily to herself aud 
her employers. Most families desire, on their own part, 
privacy, and object to having an outsider at the table and 
in the sitting-room on all occasions. Servants besides 
have a vreat aversion and a well-pronounced dirdain for 
people in anomalous positions, and they do not make fine 
distinctions nor refrain from cuvious remarks when the 
household admits a person who is, as they say, “* neither 
one thing nor the other.” A more admirable way would 
be for the woman who wishes to enter some department 
of housekeeping to do so frankly and with entire self-re- 
spect, exacting the high wages to which presumably her 
intelligence and skill would entitle her. 

A second objection which servants urge with much 
reason is the lack of personal freedom which their work 
entails. They have no clearly defined hours in the small 
household where one maid, or at most two, may coustitute 
the force, and their work is never done. It is always over- 
lapping, and in one way or another its loose ends are be- 
ing unravelled. They must ask leave to go out; they 
must return ata certain hour. The saleswoman, the fac- 
tory operative, the dressmaker’s apprentice, the skilled 
needle-woman, even the char-woman and the laundress, 
are privileged to go home at the end of the day, and 
may employ their evenings as they choose 

It would seem that there is a measure of reason in this 
complaint of insufficient independence, and the remedy is 
in the hands of the mistress. Where there are several 
maids there should be an understanding that one or two 
of them shall be on duty in the evening, but that they 
may urrange among themselves the manuer of their going 
out. Where there is only one, the mistress ought to lighten 
for her the burden of restraint. 

A housekeeper owes to fellow-residents in her town and 
in her immediate neighborhood a certain degree of unself- 
ish consideration. If the scale of wages for the maids on 
her street is at the rate, say, of twelve, fourteen, and 
sixteen dollars per month, she must not raise it in 
her household to so much higher an amount that com- 
parison will cause dissatisfaction, As a rule, the wage- 
payer must consult the convenience of other wage-paying 
people around him, and the wage-earner must accept the 
conditions of wage-earning ia the locality where he or 
she works. This applics to maids us to every one else. 











PARIS GOWN OF GRAY VEILING 


PARIS 


COSTUMES 


CY OME dainty summer gowns are shown herewith. One 
\ 


is of gray veiling 
The blouse opens 


made up over a geranium-red taffeta 
it the front with two small revers of 


red silk, finished with a small pleating of mousseline de 
sole. Under this is a guimpe of ivory satin covered with 


white lace 


figures of lace 


The insertion 


a 


BARKEGE 


SKIRT 





The trimming is insertion appliquéd with 


this is on the blouse, sleeves, and skirt 


is lined 
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with red silk. A small basque 
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AND SLEEVE3, LACE CORSAGE WITH PLISSES. 
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finishes the blouse, and is drawn in at the waist 
with a jewelled belt. 

A large hat of black straw with this costume 
has a full crown of rose-colored taffeta, pleated, 
and bound with black velvet, which ends with a 
large bow in front; a bunch of black plumes 
stands high at the left side. 

A model from Emma and Marie Weille is an 
out-of-door costume of figured foulard silk. The 
skirt is quite plain, except for two little flounces, 
which are edged by lace and separated by inser- 
tion. A blouse corsage is trimmed with insertion, 
which is placed horizontally across the front, and 
has a large collar trimmed with entre-deux. 
belt and sash, with long ends hanging almost to 
the bottom of the skirt, the ends finished with 
lace. 

A toque of fancy satin straw is trimmed with 
a scarf of lace, with bouquet of bright flowers 
and aigrette on the left side. 

An exquisite toilette is in green and mauve, 
the material a figured green barége made over 
mauve taffeta. The skirt has ruffles around the 
hem, and another which forms an apron front, 
finishing high in the back. A full blouse is made 
of point de Venise lace over a mauve silk lining. 
This is open in the front, and made with a large 
collar. A fine pleating of mauve mousseline de 
soie forms the trimming. The belt and high col- 
lar are of folls in two shades of mauve. 

A large hat of fancy straw has for its trim- 
ming bunches of flowers and feathers. 

A costume of figured mousseline with embroid- 
ered dots is made over an emerald-green shade 
of satin. Almost all summer gowns are made with 
blouse-waists, and this is no exception, trimmed 
with entre-deux of Chantilly over green mous- 
seline de soie. Large epaulettes are also made of 
the insertion, and finished with a lace edge; the 
same lace is in the front of the blouse. The belt 
and bow are of light green moiré combined with 
black satin. The skirt has for its trimming ruffles 
of mousseline, between which are black entre- 
deux. The large hat,which is raised at the side, 
is elaborately trimmed with black gauze and taf 
feta. A number of wings are bunched on the 
side. 

A French summer gown, shown on the front 
page, is of black mousseline de soie elaborately 
embroidered in taffeta appliqué and blue spangles 
mounted over changeable taffeta. The yoke and 
sleeves are of embroidered muslin, the yoke out- 
lined by bands of heavy écru guipure which is 
edged with blue spangles. The collar and belt 
are of taffeta. The model is from Raudnitz, Rue 
Louis le Grand, Paris. The hat which accom- 
panies the gown is a Virot model in black straw, 
turned high on one side and filled in with a pleat- 
ed straw rosette which is edged with soft lace. 
Large tulle loops with a black aigrette complete the 
trimming 

A second model is of cream-colored grass linen. The 
blouse is shirred, with the front of white silk embroidery 
on linen, and the white lace cravat is tied in a large bow 
without ends. The sleeves are wrinkled, and at the shoul 
der have a puff. The skirt is pleated down the front, 
while the sides are shirred and the back gathered full. 
The collar and belt are of light blue taffeta. A black 
straw hat, slightly rolling brim at one side, is trimmed 
with black feathers and loops of the straw. 

A handsome garden-party gown for a young 
lady; illustrated on page 568, is of rose-colored 
taffeta. The front of the waist is in fichu form, 
tucked, and edged with narrow ruchings of Valen- 
ciennes lace. Long full sleeves are trimmed with 
a narrow écru embroidery,and at the wrist are fin- 
ished with aruffle with lace. The skirt is accor- 
dion-pleated at the front, and this is finished at the 
sides with a full ruching of mousseline de soie 
edged with Valenciennes. The hat worn with 
this costume is from Virot, and made of white 
Irish lace. The triple brim is bound with narrow 
black velvet. On one side is a black plume; on 
the other, held in place by a large jet buckle, ig 
a black bird-of-paradise aigrette; on the left side 
a large red rosette. 


SUMMER COSTUMES. 
See illustrations on page 569, 


A CHARMING summer costume, a model from 
£4 Edward A. Morrison, New York, of ash-gray 
grenadine made over pink taffeta, has an accor- 
dion-pleated skirt, and a blouse-waist with a yoke 
of white satin covered with embroidery. Around 
the yoke and over the shoulders are knife-pleated 
ruffles of pink chiffon. Another design from the 
same establishment is a heliotrope and white or- 
gandie. The skirt has three narrow ruffles at the 
bottom, all edged with lace. The waist is quite 
full, and ornamented with ruffles across the front, 
the epaulettes being also of ruffles,.a little wider 
than those on the front. Sleeves are full, and fin- 
ished at the wrist with ruffles. A bit of coutrast- 
ing color is in the wide canary-colored satin 
sash. 

Quite original is an imported gown of red crash 
—a pale Indian red. The skirt is perfectly plain. 
The waist is of the crash open-embroidered in 
black silk and mounted over black taffeta. A 
wide tucked black silk belt is finished with three 
black bows, in which are rhinestone buckles. 

A gown of white dotted Swiss muslin over pale 
green taffeta is a dainty and suitable gown for 
a garden party, yet is very simply made. The 
model, from Stern Brothers, has trimmings of 
Valenciennes insertion on waist, sleeves, and skirt. 
The waist is full, and has a tucked yoke and full 
ruffles of lace. Green satin bands are worn at the 
neck and waist. 

A white piqué jacket and skirt costume from 
Simpson, Crawford, & Co. has revers and cuffs on 
the Eton jacket trimmed with colored piqué edged 
with braid. An India silk or mull shirt-waist is 
to be worn with it, and a tinted chiffon cravat 
adds color. 





FIGURED FUULARD WITH LACE INSERTIONS 


A graceful and simple gown of printed organdie from 
the same house is lined with lawn; the full skirt has three 
narrow knife-pleated ruffles of organdie, and the full waist 
is made very modish by the ruffles which trim it. A wide 
pink satin sash and neck-band are required to complete a 
most effective gown. 

A most serviceable gown is of flax-colored linen simply 
made with full skirt. The hussar jacket is fastened with 
ornaments, wide and narrow white braid over a white 
piqué vest, with an edge showing at collar and waist. 





FIGURED DOTTED MUSLIN WITH LACE INSERTION. 











SUPPLEMENT 


THE COUNTRY LANE. 


AY after day I thread my way 
Along the crooked country lane, 
Through sun or rain, 

When leaves are green and bluebirds sing 
Their countless songs of love and spring, 
Or when the winter foldeth deep 
The dainty flowers in their sleep. 
Day after day with wondering eyes 
I find some marvel of surprise 
That makes it new, 
Some charm before concealed 
Stands suddenly revealed, 
Its long probation through. 


I've passed that way when autumn came 
With frosty breath across the hill. 
The winds grew chill, 
The elm-tree leaves turned gold and brown, 
The maple wore a crimson crown, 
And silv’ry seeds flew here and there 
Like white-winged birds across the air. 
The golden-rod with torch alight 
Kept patient vigil, day and night, 
Till autumn rain 
Put out her gleaming torches gay, 
And silence held within her sway 
The country lane. 


Then winter heaped the path with snow, 

And made the white drifts gleam and 
shine 

Each tiny vine 

Grew heavy with its crown of gems, 

And all the slender briar stems 

Were glittering in the sunlight cold. 

The shrill wind music seemed to hold 

No hint of spring. On every side 

The snowy fields stretched far and wide, 
While in the blast 

The pine-trees moaned in undertone, 

Like troubled souls that mourn, alone, 
For gladness past. 


I passed again through springing grass, 
When violet stars shone faintly out, 
And all about 
The myrtle twinkled wet with dew, 
And wind-flowers in the hollows grew, 
While apple blossoms fluttered down 
From the gnarled branches old and brown. 
The oriole her cradle swung, 
The robins twittered to their young, 
And from her nest 
The brown wren piped a soft refrain, 
For down the winding country lane 
The spring was guest. 


Now summer lays her fingers warm 
On all the vioiets’ petals blue, 
And where they grew 
The wild-rose blossoms by the hedge, 
The lilies fringe the meadow’s edge, 
And daisies droop their fluted leaves 
Among the reapers’ shining sheaves, 
While from the rustling grasses tall 
The little crickets’ cheery call 
Rings clear and plain. 
The cardinal-flower lifts its face, 
And summer rules with regal grace 
The country lane 


Ah! still in vain 
I try to choose the fairest time. 
In summer's heat or winter's rime, 
When skies are gray or skies are blue, 
Some mystic charm of beauty new, 
Some weird enchantment clings to yon, 

Oh country lane! 

ANGELINA W. Wray. 


DAINTIES FOR DESSERT. 


Raisin Pudding.—Soak 2 ounces of raisins 
in enough brandy to cure them, Take half 
a pound of flour, half a pound of chopped 
suet, a dessert-spoonful of ground ginger, 2 
eggs, 4 ounces of white sugar, and enough 
milk to make it a pretty light paste; add the 
raisins and brandy, put into a cloth, and boil 
for two hours; serve with what pudding 
sauce you fancy. 

Almond Pudding.—Half a pound of blanch- 
ed almonds, 4 ounces of white sugar, 6 table- 
spoonfuls of rose-water, half a pint of sweet 
cream, 3 eggs, a little grated lemon peel. 
Put the almonds in a mortar, with a few 
spoonfuls of sugar, and rub them fine; then 
add the rose-water, beat the remaining sugar 
and the eggs together separately, and then 
add to the mixture in the mortar. When all 
are well mixed, warm a little. Put some 
light crust around the sides of your pudding- 
dish. Bake half an hour. 

Transparent Pudding.—Beat up 8 eggs 
very well, put them in a stewpan with half 
a pound of sugar, the same quantity of but- 
ter, and some grated nutmeg. Set on the 
fire and stir till it thickens. Put in a dish 
to cool. Put a rich puff paste round the 
edge of the dish, pour in the pudding; and 
bake in a moderate oven. You may add 
candied orange or citron if preferred. 

Spiced Puffs.—Beat up the whites of 8 
eggs, add powdered sugar (a table-spoonful 
to each egg), with any spices—mace, cinna- 
mon, or cloves. Drop from the point of a 
knife in a little towering form upon damp 
wafer sheets. Bake in a very slow oven. 

A Dish of Snow.—Pare und core a dozen 
large apples; put them in cold water and 
stew soft; then pulp through a sieve, and 
sweeten to taste with loaf-sugar, Lay on the 
dish in which to be sent to the table. Beat 
the whites of 12 eggs to a strong froth, with 
half a pound of sifted white sugar, with a 
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flavoring of vanilla or orange flower. Strew 
this over the apples very high, and it will 
present all the appearance of a veritable dish 
of snow. 

German Tea-Cakes.—Into 8 ounces of flour 
rub 4 ounces of butter. Mix 8 ounces of 
currants, 6 ounces of fine sugar, 2 yolks of 
eggs, white of 1 egg, and a teaspoonful of 
brandy. Make a stiff paste of these ingredi- 
ents, and roll out the thickness of a biscuit. 
Cut into rounds with a wineglass, brush with 
the white of the second egg, well beaten, dust 
with sugar, and bake. 

Yule-tide Cake.—Place a pound of fresh 
butter in a pan; keep it near the fire till 
melted; stir into it a pound of powdered loaf- 
sugar, a good table-spoonful each of pulver- 
ized allspice and cinnamon; by degrees beat 
in the yolks of 10 eggs, their whites beaten 
separately to a froth. Add 1 pound of can- 
died citron sliced thin, 2 pounds of currants 
thoroughly dried, 2 ounces of blanched sweet 
almonds, a pound and a half of flour, and 4 
ounces of brandy. Mix all well together, 
and bake for three hours. 

Almond Jelly Cake.—One cup of sugar, 1 
egg, a little salt, 1 pound of flour, 1 grated 
nutmeg, 1 teaspoonful soda. Add warm 
milk sufficient to make a stiff dough; roll out 
like pie crust. Bake in a quick oven, When 
done, spread it thick with some fruit jelly, 
and strew sweet powdered almonds over it. 

Lady- Fingers.—Four eggs, 4 ounces of 
sugar, 2 ounces of flour. Beat the yolks and 
sugar together, then add the whites and the 
flour. Flavor with orange flower, rose-water, 
or lemon. Drop on paper through a paper 
or tin funnel; then lay the paper on pans 
and bake, after sprinkling with sugar. 

Bachelor’ s- Buttons.—These delicious little 
cakes are prepared by rubbing 2 ounces of 
butter into 5 ounces of flour; add 5 ounces 
of white sugar, beat an egg with half the 


| sugar, then put it to the other ingredients; 


add almond flavoring according to taste. 


| Roll them in the hand until about the size 


of a large nut, sprinkle them with sugar, 
and bake on buttered paper laid in the tins. 
Should be slightly baked. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Have you never taken 

a bath with Ivory soap ? 
You have missed a 

luxury. Thesmooth, 


creamy lather 1s 
soothing and re. 


freshing. | 
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AN Absolutely Pure. 
| Delicious. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 

















ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Your Druggist should 
have both. Failing to get them, 
send 75 cents for Sozodont or 
$1.00 for both—cash or stamps 
—to the Proprietors 

Hall & Ruckel 
P. 0. Box 247, New York City 
London: 46 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 

















for laundry and bathroom use. 


White Soap. 


An absolutely pure, snow-white, floating soap, For toilet, 
bath, nursery and fine laundry work. Cleanses 
thoroughly and leaves the skin soft as velvet. 


Made in two sizes—a 5-cent cake, which is most 
suitable for nursery and toilet, and a larger cake 








GENUINE FARINA COLOGNE 


Inferior products and spurious imitations are now 
being sold as “ Farina Cologne,’ and so closely have 
the bottles and labels been copied that even dealers are 
deceived. The words, “gegenuber dem Julichs- 
Platz,” have not been copied because they constitute 
the address of the great Farina distillery,‘ gegenuber 
dem Julichs-Platz ” (opposite the Julichs Place). 











——E— 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 

















Face Powder 


makes the complexion 
ma soft, smooth; and beauti- 

mY ful; nourishes the sensi- 
tive nerves and brings 
the natural bloom and 
freshness of a healthy 
skin. It is the most 
Perfect Face Powder 
and Greatest Beautifier 
in the world. Zake no 


om 
-— a —]— other. 


Flesh, White, Pink, and Cream tints. 
) Price, 50 cts. per box. Of all Druggists or by mail. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 















125 Kingston 8t., Boston, Mass. 












Thev have an indigenous flavor. 
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By Maria Louise Pool 


Miss Pool’s novels bave the characteristic qualities of American life. 
The author is on ber own ground, 
instinct with American feeling and purpose.--N. Y. Tribune. 


IN THE FIRST PERSON. A Novel. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


MRS. GERALD. A Novel. Illustrated. Post 

AGAINST HUMAN NATURE. A Novel. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 

OUT OF STEP. A Novel. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
ROWENY IN BOSTON. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


MRS. KEATS BRADFORD. A Sequel to 


“Roweny in Boston.” 


KATHARINE NORTH. A Novel. 
THE TWO SALOMES. A Novel. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
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INTERIOR COURT-YARD OF MODEL TENEMENT-HOUSE, SHOWING STAIRCASE PASSAGE AND BALCONIES. 


A MODEL TENEMENT DESIGNED BY 
WOMEN. 


‘ya fact that by women has been solved the problem 
of a successful single model tenement is proved by 
the warm praise which has been bestowed on the designs 
made by Miss Gannon and Miss Hands, for whose build- 
ing ground will be broken within a few days. Professor 
E. P. L. Gould, of Johns Hopkins University, and presi- 
dent of the City and Suburban Homes Company, says, 
in regard to these designs: ‘‘An inspection of your 
plans leads me to believe that you have designed the 
best building for a lot 25 x 100 feet that I have yet 
seen.” Jacob Riis says: ‘‘ They have, in my estimation, 
solved the question of building a decent tenement on a 
25-foot lot. I consider it an extraordinary and marvel- 
lous achievement, marvellous in its simplicity, and demon- 
stration that we have all been groping within reach of 
the solution without finding it. I am content to know 
that the question I judged incapable of solution has 
been solved after all.” Other endorsers are Richard 
Watson Gilder, Roger 8. Tracy, M_D., chief of the New 
York Bureau of Vital Statistics, and the fire-insurance 
people 
A company has been formed, of which William D. Wash- 
ington is president, and Everett P. Wheeler, Clarence M. 
Hyde, Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins, and Mrs. Isabella Charles 
Davis are among the incorporators, for the purpose of 
building and conducting a series of model tenements, the 
first of which will be erected in Sixteenth Street, near 
Avenue B 
The lot to be used for these houses is 50 x 108 feet. Ten 
feet at the rear is left open for light and air, and in the cen- 
tre of each building is a court twenty feet square, with 
the stairways going up through a passageway which runs 
along the side of this court, connecting the front and back 
buildings. The courts of the two houses will be thrown 
in together, thus giving added air space. On each floor 
is a covered balcony running along this passageway, 
which the tenants can use as a piazza and flower-garden 
in warm weather. The shallowness of the two sections 
of the building gives only space for two rooms in depth, 
and therefore no inside dark rooms. Each apartment will 
contain three bedrooms, sitting -room, kitchen, closets, 
pantry, and an aleove wash-room. Each family will have 
its own gas-meter, hot water supplied from the basement, 
and a combination kitchen stove which may be used in 





summer with gas and in winter with coal. An unusual 
feature, too, is the fact that arrangements are provided 
for, in the cellar, by which each family can keep coal in 
a locked bin, thus avoiding the necessity for buying by 
the exorbitantly expensive pail or bag system, now a 
necessary evil in tenements. 

The general cry for baths for the dwellers in cheap 
flats, and the difficulty of providing them in limited 
space, has been met in a very clever way by the archi- 
tects of these plans. In each laundry are two tubs, be- 
tween them being a removable partition. When this is 
taken out the tenant finds himself with a bath, which, if 
not of marble or porcelain, serves the purpose quite as 
well. 

The five stories of each building will provide nine 
apartments, the front part of the first floor being given up 
to the exclusive use of a store, an agent's office, and extra 
baths. 

The special advantages noted in the description of the 
plans, beside the general ones of good sanitary conditions, 
light, and air, are a roof garden with a parapet built 
around it for safety, a strong electric light in the court to 
prevent the dark corners of the past, which have been 
such a cause of disease and crime, and the increased 
safety from fire secured by the staircase in the connect- 
ing passageway, with the consequent low rates of insur- 
ance. The Board of Fire Underwriters are ye 
strong in their praise of the safety of the proposed build- 


ings. 

Th the court-yard, which occupies the centre of the 
house and gives light and air, vines will be planted to 
grow up over the side wall of the next house, and every 
encouragement will be given to the people to make their 
balconies blossom and be a thing of beauty. The people 
of the tenements have a thorough appreciation of the 
joy there is to be gotten out of even one small pot of 
flowers. 

The rents to be charged for the separate floors in these 
buildings are to be the same as are paid for a similar 
number of rooms in the same locality—no more. The 
officers of the company hope to have the two houses 
ready for occupancy in the coming autumn. Among the 
stockholders are Mrs. Pierrepont Morgan, Mrs. Morris K. 
Jesup, Mr. Clarence M. Hyde, Miss Edith Kendall, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Goodwin, Judge Dillon, Mrs. C. P. Hunt- 
ington, and Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell. 

Anna P. PARet. 


SUPPLEMENT 


HOEING YOUR ROW. 


HOMELY phrase, suggestive of patient work under 

a broiling sun, a band-to-hand conflict with the soil; 
the secondary meaning is that of persistent, energetic, 
and steady performance of duty. It may not be plea- 
sunt; very probably there is something else going on 
which you would much more enjoy; perhaps you are 
tired, and this drudgery is obscure and you will get no 
thanks for it. Nevertheless you have it to do; it is your 
task; you must hoe your row. Having begun, you must 
persevere until you have reached the appointed conclu- 
sion of your particular stint. Nobody ches can do your 
share; you must do it yourself. 

A sort of Spartan indifference to mere comfort and con- 
venience, a Puritan sense of responsibility, a very com- 
monplace but nevertheless very admirable virtue, are all, 
more or less, implied in the every-day accomplishment of 
an every-day task in the careful hoeing of your row. 

Perhaps you live with uncongenial people, who con- 
stantly rub your fur the wrong way. Perhaps you are 
handicapped by imperfect preparation for the work you 
have undertaken. Perhaps your environment has been 
an unhappy one, and certain parts of your nature have 
never been developed as they might have been in more 
favoring conditions. Never mind. Without asking spe- 
cial consideration, without fretting, without weakening 
in the face of difficulty or danger, you must just bear 
steadily forward, hoeing your row. 

After a while you will arrive at a place where you will 
discover how disciplinary are the processes through which 
one passes in simply accomplishing a regular task in a 
regular and possibly a humdrum way. The pianist, for 
instance, in the finger practice which is repeated and re- 
repeated, and gone over hour after hour, day after day, 
week after week, gains a smoothness, precision, and facil- 
ity which could be acquired in no other way. A great 
deal of skill in many lines is simply the accumulation of 
years of all-day labor, the faithful hoeing of the row lead- 
ing to the most wonderful and gratifying results, 

One sometimes has disagreeable things to do, things 
which one would like to shirk, things which are among 
the penances and humiliations of life. If they are clear- 
ly in the ordering of duty, if they belong to the catalogue 
of must-be’s, then the only escape from an accusing con- 
science is in getting them done with at the earliest prac 
ticable moment. They somehow come into the realm of 
that steady, self-repressing, self-forgetting routine of ac- 
tions which may be described as hoeing one’s row. Bless- 
ed be drudgery, a wise man has pithily said, and blessed 
be whoever accepts drudgery in a cheerful and contented 
and even thankful spirit. For after the hoeing of the row 
there follows the green leaf, the bloom, the fruit, the fra- 
grance, and the glad abounding joy of harvest. These 
follow. Before these came the hoeing of the row. 


PRETTY BAGS, 
3 bj E some pretty materia] and cut from it two squares 
of thirteen inches each. Line both squares, and sew 
the four edges together, lining to lining. Then stitch 
across the four corners about three inches deep through 
all four thicknesses. When that is done cut out a round 
hole about the size of a saucer in the centre of one square 
and its lining. Face about an inch around this opening. 
This then becomes the upper side. Run a double draw- 
ing-string of ribbon in the casing thus formed. Now 
set a tassel on each corner of the squares and one in the 
centre of the under square. 
Pull the centre tassel, draw the gathering ribbon, and, 
Jo! a very pretty bag shapes itself in the hand. 





MODEL TENEMENT-HIOUSE DESIGNED BY MISS GANNON 
AND MISS HANDS—EXTERIOR VIEW. 
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SUMMER HATS.—[See Pace 581.) 
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DRESS IN THE TIME OF THE 
FIRST FRENCH EMPIRE. 
A REVIVAL OF CLASSIC SIMPLICITY 


| N the latter part of the eighteenth cen 
. 

tury the people of France were wearied 

with the extravagance and corruption of 

their nobility and clergy. Impoverished and 

disgusted by the usurpation and profligacy 


f centuries, the people longed for the sim 


plicity, the candor, the economy, and the 
sturdy virtues of ancient republics, The ex- 
istence of the new republic on the Western 
Continent sec 1 to make a return to those 
sterner virtues possible French soldiers re 
turned from the battle-fields of America with 
an enthusiasm for liberty 

When Benjamin Franklin appeared in 
Paris as one of the American deputies, the 
simplicity of his dress captivated the ladies 
and altered the coats of the gentlemen. Gold 


lace, embroidery, and powdered curls were 
discarded for plain brown coats and hair 
cut straight hese coats predict an out- 
break for liberty,” said a writer of the time. 
So strong was the reaction in favor of sim- 
plicity that men buttoned their coats to con- 
ceal the stars and decorations which they 
had former y been proud to exhibit. 

Count Segur By aks of the influence of the 
deputies on the society of the gay capital. 
He says: “It was as if the sages of Rome 
and Greece had suddenly appeared. Their 
intique simplicity of dress, their firm and 


plain demeanor, their free and direct. lan 
guage formed a contrast to the frivolity, ef 
feminacy, and servile refinements of the 


court The tide of fashion and nobility ran 
ifter these republicans.” 

Splendid entertainments were given in 
their honor. Madame Campan writes: “I 
was present at one of these, where the most 
beautiful woman of three hundred was se 
lected to place a crown of laurel on the 
white head of the American philosopher and 
two kisse s on his cle eks 

His venerable age, his simplicity of man 
ners, his scientific reputation, the ense, gay 
ety, and richness of his conversation, all 
contributed to make him an object of ad 








miration to courtiers, fashionable ladies, and 


But this admiration was 
only a fashion at court, and its influence was 
transient, as was later the effect of the ap 
pearance of St.-Pierre’s novel Pr sul and Vir 
ginia, Which was followed by an epidemic 
of muslin gowns and straw hats 

Another influence was more potent in 
bringing about a revival of classic simplici 
ty. It was the phase of art that became in 
fluential at this time called Classicism. It 
had been the policy of the French govern 
ment since the days of Francis I. to encour- 
age the fine arts During the troublous 
times towards the clove of the century prob 
ibly no class of men were less disturbed than 
painters and sculptors. They were free to 
follow in pictorial representation the pre 


to men of letters 


vailing thought of the time 

The art of the eighteenth century had been 
a mirror of its life. The pictures of Vanloo 
and Boucher expressed the idealized sensu- 


ality of the 
the classical 


nobility David, who headed 
revolt against such painting, 
was a revolutionary patriot as well as an 
urtist In the severity of his anatomical 
studies, his admirable drawing, and his sys 
tematic rejection of what was sensual, we 
see the Puritan of art as compared with his 
predecessors. Questions of government, the 
study of ancient republics, as well as that 
f America, a sense of the dignity of man 
even in lowly conditions, had ocenpted the 
mind of the nation, and classicism in art was 
in accord. Indeed, it was a part of the rev 
olutionary spirit had been deve loped by it, 
and in turn intensified that spirit, 

In classic times, tom, were found subjects 


expressing the most intense patriotism like 


that which moved the French people. The 
new phase of art as practised by David and 
his pupils was an attempt to introduce the 
practice and ideas of the ancients. ‘To 
do as the ancients did,” was his common ex- 
pression. The human form became the chief 
point of the modern classical school, as it 
had been that of the antique. There was 
always an unquestioned purity in the nude 
pictures of these classic artists. David's 
most famous pictures are ‘‘ The Oath of the 
Horatii,” ‘‘The Death of Socrates,” *‘ The 
Rape of the Sabines,” “ Brutus Returning 
after the Condemnation of his Son,” and the 
** Sabine Mothers.” All these pictures were 
executed with great accuracy of costume, 
and the most expressive points of the his 
torical subject were seized with perfect mas 
tery 

His pictures influenced the manners of 
the period. He brought into fullest vogue 
the externals of the antique. Vigorous, cor 
rect, and fertile in design, he did not con 
sider it beneath his genius to direct the 
forms of costume and furniture 

In female costume the short waists of 
Roman matrons followed on the disinissal of 
laced corsets, high heels. and hair-powder. 

In furniture the undulating contours of 
the style of Louis XV. were set aside for the 
severity of ancient models 

The antique was made to prevail in all 
ublic places. The five members of the 
Siesiten sat upon Roman seats, environed 
by classic draperies. By his influence over 
Madame Tuallien, David changed entirely the 
method of clothing classic action on the 
siage. He also secured the employment of 
engravers to reproduce republican costumes, 


| this time. 
| in French society who avoided this extreme 
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He was court painter to Louis XVI. A 
revolutionist, he was, later, President of the 
Convention which decreed the death of that 
King. Bonaparte as Consul, and then as 
Emperor, took him as his principal painter. 
So that during the First Empire he led all 
art and artists. 

Madame Récamier was ambitious to be 
painted by him. He made a sketch of her 
in simple garments and bare feet, seated on 
a classic sofa. She was not satisfied with 
his effort, but the sketch was finished later, 
and is now in the Louvre, where are most of 
his classical works. It has been made fa 
miliar to us all by reproductions. 

With the fall of the nobles went also the 
art that depicted their luxurious lives. Pic 
tures that delineated Spartan virtue and 
Roman heroism became popular. The ar- 
tist who was most iafluential in bringing 
about the change, himself brought into use 
the costumes that revived Greek simplicity. 
The costume of the period of David's great- 
est success has since been known as that of 
the First Empire. 

The prominent features of the costume 
of the bapive were the high girdle, short 
sleeves, long gloves, a heelless slipper, and 
the long searf. The materials of the dress 
were soft and clinging, capable of following 
the lines of the form, the chief beauty of 
the Greek dress. 

The fabrics most popular in the early part 
of the century were jaconet muslin and 
crape. Jaconet was heavier, less transparent 
than the nainsook which has so largely taken 
its place during the last forty years. Because 
the skirts were so narrow many a young 
girl was able to embroider a border with her 
own hands. 

The open neck was of course an imitation 
of the loose neck-line of the Greeks. The 
French dress was made to lie close to the 
neck and bust, sometimes by a gathering- 
string, which formed a ruffle of the upper 
edge. This ruffle was often replaced by a 
lace edging, and in the case of Josephine 
Bonaparte’s coronation robe, the lace stood 
up at right angles to the line that crossed 
the breast and shoulders, the upper line of 
the dress. 

The Greek dress was loose in the neck 
rather than low; the French dress was more 
fixed, closer, but lower. It was the very low 
upper line that made the distance between 
it and the belt so short. With our modern 
ideas of delicacy, our better diffused know 
ledge of hygiene, we could hardly imitate 
the low corsage so common in pictures of 
Doubtless there were many even 


of the fashion, because there are many pic- 


| tures of this time that are Jess objectionable. 


GUESSES AT. TRUTH. 
1 UMBERLESS men in every community 
1 are irretrievably afraid of women. Very 


seldom does a woman fear men, fond as she 


is of saying so; and her occasional fear, after 
a slight acquaintance with them, is quickly 
and completely dissipated. 


A woman will remember and resent on 
affront when she has condoned and forgot- 
ten a score of wrongs. 


Persons who are in sympathy with one 


| another are apt to appreciate the same jest, 


to perceive at once and together the subtle 


| point of a joke. 





Women continually complain that they 
have no time. They always find time for 
what they particularly want to do, Does 
the woman exist that has not time to write 
to the man she is in love with? 


A generous, high-minded man is always at 
a terrible disadvantage in any relation with 
a selfish woman. She demands everything 
from him, and will give nothing in return. 


It is not what women say, but what they 
refrain from saying, that draws men to them 
and holds them firmly. 
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THE RED-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD. 


CHAPTER I 
THE FATHER 


T was young Nawn who was pounding; he was driving 
tacks into a carpet on the floor of his best room. The 
hammer, owing to the stillness of the country at this early 
hour, resounded far over the fields and down the road. It 
came to the ears of a man who was driving along this 
road, and who pulled in his horse to listen 

He was an old man, but he looked strong, and good for 
many years to come. He had a brown face, with straight 
features and high narrow forehead. He was not bald, but 
had thick, picturesque gray hair that stood out like a kind 
of frame. His eyes, when he looked at you, made you, if 
you were sensitive or had ‘‘ nerves,” wince and wish to 
turn away 

If you showed this desire on your part, Mr. Nawn senior 
would smile slightly and make his glance sharper still. 
But, for all this sharpness, the old gentleman had a great 
liking for a pretty woman, and a gallant way with one 
even yet: a pretty woman was made to excite a man’s 
admiration, but a man was a fool who became serious over 
the most beautiful of all feminine creations. 

Mr. Nawn’s buggy was very old and shaky; his horse 
was old too, and the harness was mended with leather 
strings; but there was a kind of dignity pertaining to the 
equipage. 

This gentleman having stopped his steed, and the steed 
having immediately fallen to eating the rank grass by the 
road-side, the sound of pounding was more audible. 

‘* Of course it’s Bob,” said Mr. Nawn, aloud; ‘‘ of course 
he’s got up by daylight and come over here to work. I 
wonder if I was ever like that. I declare, I’m afraid I 
wasn't. Great thing to be young and in love; only a man 
doesn’t know how great it all is till he gets beyond it.” 
Here the soliloquist reached forward and put a hand on 
the dasher and a hand on the wheel, and carefully let him- 
self to the ground. ‘‘ It’s a cuss to have to grow old—a 
regular cuss,” he muttered, as he tried to straighten him- 
self after he had planted his feet firmly. 
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He succeeded so far as to make his tall bulky form 
show a sort of impressiveness. 

He walked deliberately along by the fence, until he came 
to a place where the bars had been taken out. He entered 
this opening, and went on over the rough cart path that 
led around a hill. Presently he came in sight of a small 
house, whose doors and windows stood wide open, show- 
ing plainly that the building held no furniture. 

Through one of these open windows the old gentleman 
saw the figure of a man in his shirt sleeves crouching on 
the floor as he wielded his hammer. 

This figure now rose, and came forward quickly, with 
an eagerness of movement that showed expectancy. But 
this eagerness changed visibly to disappointment, and 
Robert Nawn said: 

**That you, father? Ain't you out early?” 

Mr. Nawn looked amused at his son’s disappointment. 

**It seems to me I ain’t out so early ’s you are, Bob,” he 
answered. “‘Are you looking for Her?—capital H, you 
know.” Here the speaker chuckled. 

Robert frowned, hesitated, then replied that ‘‘she had 
said she’d come over early if she could get away; but it 
wasn’t certain.” He added, ‘‘ She ’ain’t seen this carpet 
yet, and I wanted to know what she thought of it.” 

This young fellow was singularly handsome; he had 
a face almost faultlessly formed, with a sort of Apollo 
mouth which was unobscured by a mustache; a nose go- 
ing in a fine line up to the brows, which were dark, and 
arched over blue eyes. You could not find a fault in the 
face, save that perhaps the eyes were too near together. 
Possibly you would wonder what would be written on 
such a countenance, for it was still too young for much to 
have been inscribed there. If you could guess—but no, 
you wouldn’t hazard a guess. 

Mr. Nawn leaned his arms heavily on the window-cas- 
ing and gazed about the little room; and it was a very 
little room indeed. There were three pictures on the walls, 
chromos of ‘‘ Life” in three different stages, illustrated by 
a person starting out in a bright blue boat and meeting 
some difficulties; but the difficulties would probably be 


surmounted, for in each picture an angel on a cloud was 
watching the proceedings of the human being, with the 
evident intention of lending a helping hand now and then, 

“T got the carpet over to the Falls Village,” said Robert, 
with some pride. 

** What 'd you pay?” asked his father. 

‘‘ Ninety-five cents a yard. It’s Brussels, marked down.” 

“Too much; ninety’s enough. But you're launching 
out tremendous, I should say. Ingrain ought to be good 
enough—or plain painted boards, as tothat. Is’pose you're 
going to live on love,eh? You know, you ain't going to 
live on me,” 

The young man drew himself up, and frowned again 
‘*I'm going to live on my wages,” he answered. 

**Oh, all right; then 1 think you were a fool to get a 
Brussels carpet. You're a fool anyway, Bob, and that’s 
a fact.” 

Robert Nawn’s face flushed. He swung his hammer 
back and forth in silence for a moment; then he said: 
“You think everybody who isn’t like you, father, is a 
fool. That ain't fair.” 

** Ain’t it?” 

There was something very irritating in the old man’s 
laugh after he had put this question. 

Robert’s face grew yet more red. He seemed to swal 
low something before he remarked, mildly, but still with 
satisfaction in his voice, ‘‘ They flung in those pictures.” 
He glanced at the things that adorned the walls. 

But his father did not glance at them. He was still 
leaning on the window -shelf and looking at his son. 
‘*I don’t know nor care about other folks, Bob,” he now 
remarked; ‘‘ but you are like me.” 

“* Am I?” 

‘Yes; with just a few streaks of your mother, but not 
enough to amount to anything, I hope, That’s why I’m 
all struck of a heap at your taking that girl, when you 
might have the other one that’s han’somer, and got some 
money besides, and that’s in love with you into the bar- 
gain. Now, you see, I'd take the girl with the money 
every time. You ‘ain’t got a penny, and I’m going to live 
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this twenty year; and I may use up all my mys orl 
may leave it to found an asylum;” here the old man 
chuckled again. *‘ Ilard-hearted fathers leave their money 
tu asylums, don’t they?” 

**T don’t know ""—sullenly, from Robert. 

**Yes; I've read novels enough to know that. Prime 
thing to do, too. Yes, you ought to go to housekeeping 
on painted floors. Brussels! Tow much wages do you 
ret?’ 

“Eight dollars and a half a week; you know well 
enough what I get, father.” 

Robert turned his back, walked to another window, and 
gazed out of it. 

* Didu’t know but you'd had a rise, seeing you'd de- 
cided to marry, and not marry the right girl, either.” 

The son flung himself about quickly. He opened his 
lips as if some hot words had leaped to be spoken. He 
gasped, but did not speak until he could say in a steady 
voice: ‘I saved up a hundred and fifty dollars last year, 
besides paying my board to you; and if I can do that I 
can support my wife on my wages. Anyway, I don't 
mean to apply to you.” 

“Glad to bear it, ‘cause I ain’t going to help you. I 
s'pose you've had to give a mortgage ou this little prop- 
erty? 

* Yes; but | sh’'ll pay it off.” 

Mr. Nawn laughed. He drew a quill toothpick from 
one pocket and a jack knife from the other, With this 
latter implement he proceeded to put a finer point on the 
toothpick, and then to use it on some still sound-louoking 
teeth 

Robert knelt down again on the guy-colored carpet and 
resumed his work with hammer and tacks. His cheeks 
were still hot, and his mouth was shut tightly. Ie was 
thinking very irreverent things of his father, He drove in 
a few tacks with vicious emphasis. ‘Then he paused and 
leoked ower his shoulder at the man in the window. 

‘Did you care anything for my mother?” he asked, 
su‘idenly 

Mr. Nawn shut his teeth down on the quill. The next 
instant he opened his mouth to say, harshly, 

* You mind yqur business, Bob.” He turned and 
walked toward the rear of the house. He threw his tooth- 
pick away, and went to look at the garden spot, which was 
rewly to plant. 

* That boy must have worked morning and night over 
here,” he was thinking ‘I s'pose he expects to be hap- 
py. That's a kind of thing we mortals seem to have to go 
through—to expect to be happy. | went through it. But 
the best time Lever had was when I was piling up dollars, 
There's some fun in that—seeing your banl: account grow. 
Yes, some sense in that.” 

The man stood, tall and ponderous, with his thumbs 
thrust into the armholes of his waistcoat, gazing at the 
bit of ploughed land 

Ia spite of the cynicism in his voice and words, 
thre was something melancholy in his big face as he 
looked, 

After a moment he moved and grasped the rails in 
front of him. He gave his derisive chuckle, aud then he 
miittered: 

* Thinks he’s going to be happy, does he? It’s enough 
to make a horse laugh to see the way a man tries to be 
happy.” 

Though Mr. Nawn was old, he was not deaf, and he 
now heard a slight sound iv a clump of birches at his left, 
a place where Robert had set a hen-coop, and where al- 
realy the thrifty young mau had induced a hen to sit ou 
a nest full of eggs. 

Mr. Nawn faced about as quickly as he could, and saw 
& young,woman bending over and looking into the coop, 
The man did net move, but stood sharply payee mes 
this figure, which had, seen even in this way, a grace anc 
attractiveness that were not lost upon the elderly eyes 
Watehing. 

‘*So—so,” he murmured under his breath, and he 
smiled more softly than he had yet done—so softly, in- 
deed, that his face seemed to lose a great many years 
from it, and grow all at once more like that of his son, 
whose busy hammer had resumed its steady blows in the 
house. 

* Hullo!” said Mr. Nawn, after he had sufficiently con- 
templated the girl, who was still peering into the hen- 
coop. 

The girl started erect with the alert motion of a wild 
animal. 

* You needn't be afraid,” remarked the man. ‘It’s 
only the old fellow instead of the young one. Let us 
shake hands "—walking toward the girl. ‘I s’posé you're 
going to marry Bob He’s in there laying a Brussels car- 
pet marked down to ninety-five cents; never was worth 
more’n ninety, anyway. My sakes!” Here he took the 
hand that was shyly extended to him, and covered it close- 
ly with his other hand. ‘‘I declure! Are you little Olive 
Newcomb that I used to see playing ‘round? I’sin't no 
ticed you since you were grown up ” 

Olive Newcomb blushed with vivid pleasure because 
Robert's father was so kind. Robert had been all wrong, 
then, in thinking that his father did not approve of his 
son’s choice. How could he have been so mistaken? 

**T’'ve been living over at the Falls Village with gran’- 
pa until a little while ago,” she now said, ‘TI took care 
of gran'pa as long as he lived after I was grown up.” 

Mr. Nawn was gazing delightedly at the face before 
him. He showed his delight so unmistakably that Olive’s 
heart beat with exquisite gratitude, How very stupid 
Rob had been! She would tell him. At this thought she 
blushed still more deeply. Why, she had never met such 
a delightful old man! Her grandfather had been deaf 
and altogether uninteresting. 

** Bob's asly young fox,” exclaimed Mr. Nawn. ‘ Why 
didn’t be tell me how Israel Newcomb’s daughter had 
blossomed? I don’t see any reasou why I shouldn't kiss 
you, Olive ” 

So Mr. Nawn bent down and kissed his companion, first 
on one cheek and then on the other. 

Just as be drew back, the girl, with a quick movement, 
flung her arms about his neck, and for the space of au in- 
stant preased her burning face against his breast. 

The old man’s eyes sparkled with gratification. 

Olive drew back with as quick a motion as she had 
used in approaching, her face suffused with a beautiful 
light 

“Oh,” she breathed, softly, “you are Rob’s father, you 
know. Ido hope you won't think I’m bold.” 
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“Bold?” Mr. Nawn smiled indulgently. “I think 
you're the sweetest piece of womaukind I’ve seen in many 
a@ weary year.” ; 

Olive did not know why she felt like shrinking as she 
heard these words. It wasas if some unseen haat peeeall 
its fingers ov her bosom aud pushed her back. She stood 
still, however. 

She was deeply interested in this interview. She had 
never seen Robert's father save as she had seen him drive 
or walk by her house; aud nobody spoke well of him. 
“ As tight as oll Nawn,” ‘* As mean as old Nawn,” were 
phrases she had heard ever since she could remember. 

But of course everybody had made a mistake about 
him. He was certainly very agreeable. She had had no 
idea that an old man could be agreeable. She thought old 
men did little but potter about, chewing tobacco and Jet- 
ting the vellow saliva run down the deep wrinkles at the 
corners of the mouth. 


CHAPTER Il. 
THE TWO. 


MEANTIME the sound of the hammering had stopped 
in the little house. 

Robert Nawn had grown impatient. He dropped his 
tool and rose to his feet, looked at his watch, and then 
walked to the window that opened toward the west. It 
was from that direction that Olive would come if, as she 
had said, she “could get away.” He worked so hard 
now in the long mornings before his day’s labor began, 
and in the hours of daylight after that labor was done, 
that he could see Olive but briefly, and this fact was a 
coustunt irritation to him. He chafed and felt defrauded 
when twenty-four hours passed without » moment's inter- 
view. He could not go late to Olive’s home, for her 
mother was an invalid, or thought she was, and the elder 
woman's conviction was that she didn’t get sleep enough; 
consequently the moment it was really dark the doors 
were locked, the curtains drawn, and Mrs. Newcomb was 
in bed. 

“TI sh’ll jest as surely lay awake all night as you go out 
to walk with Robert,” she used to say to Olive, “for I 
sh’ll listen to hear you come iu, ’n’ then I sh'll be all up- 


t. 

So Olive did not go to walk with her lover, and the oc- 
casions when she could see him seemed paivfully few. 

“IT won't bear it!” the young man used to say, suvagely. 
Then he would repent, and snatch Olive into his arms us 
if some one were trying to take her from him. ‘‘If I ever 
do have you for all mine "—tenderly. 

She would draw a little away and laugh, but with a 
blessed light in her eyes. . ** Then you'll get tired of me, 
and wish you'd married that Keating girl,” she would say. 
**You know Isabel Keating is said to be dying for you.” 
And Olive laughed again. 

Of course it is just » little pleasant for a young man to 
know that a girl is dying for him, and perhaps Robert 
looked somewhat complacent, though he hastened to deny 
the assertion. 

**I saw her going by the shop on horseback yesterday,” 
he responded, ** and she didn’t look at all near to dying. 
She looked fine, in fact.” 

* Did she?” 

As she asked this question Olive contemplated Robert 
with an inquiring, persistent gaze. Her face paled a trifle. 

“Oh, you dear darling!” he exclaimed in a whisper, 
drawing her again to him. ‘It ain’t possible you're 
foolish enough to be jealous! Are you, sweetheart—are 

ou?” ' 
me Just the smallest particle of a grain.” Olive had eon- 
fessed, recovering her spirits immediately as she felt her 
lover's arm about her and looked into his eyés. *‘ You 
know,” she added, ** Isabel is handsome, she has mony. 
and, hest of all, she likes you—that is, they say she does.” 

“Then I should think,” reasoned Robert, triumphantly, 
“that if I choose to marry you instead of her it is proof 
enough that I love you,” 

And so the two liked to talk, as lovers always have talk- 
ed, and always will while lovets live in this world. 

Now this morning Robert found that the time was get- 
ting on, and if Olive did not come very soon he would 
have to go to work in the factory without seeing her. He 
set his lips together in a fashion he had, and which gave 
rather a hard look to his face. 

“IT should think she might try a little more to come,” 
he said aloud, in a bitter voice. He was still bitter from 
his interview with his father. ‘* And I want her to see 
this carpet.” He glanced down as he spoke. *‘‘I do hope 
she'll like it’—gently. ‘‘I think the pink roses spread 
over the green ure real pretty. _ But she'll know whether 
it’s pretty or not, she has such good taste.” He looked 
about him. ‘I don’t s’pose any two people were ever 
quite so happy as we're going to be. Father don't under- 
stand anything—only dollars.” 

Remember that this man was not yet twenty-three years 
old, and at that age it is ensy for a lover to believe that no 
one ever loved as he loves. Aud when does he not be- 
lieve so? ‘ 

He left the house and went to a point where he could 
see still more plainly aleng the path which Olive would 
take if she came. But the bright, dew-wet field with its 
seattering birches was tn 2, Fae A birds were flying 
over it and singing, singing as birds s ng of a spring morn. 
ing when love is new and nests are building. 

Robert's heart sank, It was too bad—too bad! 

** Now perhaps I sha‘n’t see her to-night, either. I won't 
stan’ it! I declare I won't stan’ it!” 

As these words passed through his mind he heard indis- 
tinctly the sound of voices at the rear of the house. Had 
she come and had not hurried to him? 

He strode quickly toward the sound. Within sight of 
his father and Olive he paused to watch them. But un- 
accountably his face hardened instead of softening. 

Olive, without seeing him, yet knew that he bad come. 
She turned away from her companion, and her eyes 
sought Robert's. 

Mr. Nawn laughed a little. ‘‘ Ob, I'l go instantly,” he 
said. ‘1 won’t stay now She has come—capital 8, you 
know. You haven't much time, Bob. Look out you 
don’t get docked for being late at the factory. You can’t 
afford to lose teu cents now. Ten cents will buy a loaf 
of bread.” 

Mr. Nawn walked as quickly as he could toward the 
place where his horse was drawing the buggy here and 
there by the rvoad-side in search of grass. 
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Robert stood gazing at him until be was out of sight. 
Then he turned toward the girl, who had come veurer, 
aud whose face was tenderly radiant. She appeared as if 
she were a part of the bright, joyous morning. An idea 
that she was a part of it came even to the rather practi- 
eul mind of the young man. 

“You're just lovely!” he exéluimed, in a low voice, 
gazing raptly at her. ‘ You're like that aurora I was 
reading about once—only lovelier.” 

Olive smiled. She dropped a courtesy. 

“Thank you, sir,” she suid. Perhaps she spoke lightly 
that she might refrain from revealing the emetion that 
ruled her, 

“Only lovelier,” he repeated. 

**Oh, Robert,” she said, just above a whisper, ‘ I’m not, 
really; but I’m glad you think I am.” 

“Think so? 4 know so,” 

The young mau glanced over his shoulder. His father 
was out of sight. The two were alone in the world in this 
new day. He made a quick step forward and took Olive 
in his arms, 

**T was so afraid you were not coming,” he said. “It 
did seem as if I couldn’t bear it if you didn’t come this 
morning. And yesterday I only saw you at the window, 
And now I must go in ten minutes. Oh, I hate to go! 
Sometimes I think I can’t leave you. Olive "—with quick 
change in his mauner—‘‘ what was father saying to 

ou?” 

The girl withdrew herself a little, but took hold of the 
lapels of Robert's coat. She shook him slightly; she 
laughed joyously. 

**Rob, what a stupid creature you are! Are all men as 
stupid as you are? Is it just because you sre a man? 
What made you talk so »bout your father? He was love- 
ly tome. We shull be the best of friends. Why, I feel 
quite attached to him already !” 

“Do you? That's odd. I spose he was sweet to you, 
wasn’t he?” 

“Yes. Tlaven’t I just said so? What makes you look 
like that?” 

Olive reached up her hand and drew the tip of her fin- 
ger down the vertical line that had come between her 
lover's brows. Then she stepped back, and her face be- 
came more sober. “ Is your father a deceitful man?” she 
asked, anxiously. 

Robert made an impatient movement. ‘* Father is al- 
ways horribly nice to a pretty irl,” he answered, sharply. 

* What!"—with horror—* you don't mean that he is a 
flirt?” 

Robert burst into a loud laugh. “I guess that’s what 
I mean. But I can’t stop to explain.” He hurriedly 
looked at his wateh. ** Come and see the carpet, and tell 
me what you think of it. It was marked down to ninety- 
five cents. I was extravagant to get it, but 1 wanted to 
please you.” 

** Dear Rob!” 

The half-articulate murmur was rendered still more 
inarticulate by reason of the girl's being suddenly drawn 
again into the young man’s arms and held tightly there. 

It began to seem almost as if the two would not go back 
to look at the carpet, but Olive disengaged herself and 
ran forward toward the house. She paused at the door, 
and glanced in at the gorgeous colors spread out within 
the room. The carpet was sumptuous, magnificent to her. 

* Oh,” she cried, ‘* it’s fit for a palace!” She turned her 
glowing cyes toward the eyes that were continually seck- 
ing hers. ‘Dear Rob!” she whispered again. ‘I'm so 
happy! It makes me so happy to think you love me.” 

he two were silent a moment, not looking at the car- 
pet. Robert roused himself. 

**T must go. But how can I go? I do wish you could 
have come earlier! Well, good-by—good-by.” He stooped 
and kissed her, kissed her again, then turned abruptly 
and ran to the fence, vaulted over it, hesitated to call 
back, ‘* Lock the house and put the key in its place.” 

* Yes, I will,” she answered. 

Then Robert ran at the top of his speed through the 
wet grass, the color rising redly to his face, his blue eyes 
more deeply blue than ever. In a moment the sound of a 
town clock, mellow and deliberate, conld be heard strik- 
ing seven, and instantly a sharp steam-whistle sounded 
some half a mile away. Robert saw the thin stream of 
vapor rising straight from the pipe into the still blue air. 

** Confound it!” he thought, ‘‘I sh’ll be docked. I do 
wish she could have come earlier!” 

He had dropped into a walk as be had listened, and 
now he began to run again. Before he reached the fac- 
tory he saw, off to his right, on the other side of the nar- 
row river, on the road that led to the bridge, an old sorrel 
horse slowly dragging an old buggy toward the bridge. 

* There’s father,” he thought, with a scowl. ‘I s'pose 
he’s worth fifty thousand dollars at least, and here I am 
going to be docked for being a bit late to my work—and 
paying him bourd, too. But I'd better pay him board than 
give him everything I earn, as I did fore I was twenty- 
ove And Olive thinks him lovely!” 

He dashed up the steps of the factory, and the next 
moment had thrown off his coat and put on his thick 
apron. 

As he was buckling the strap about him the foreman 


came along. 
“Late, Robert.” 


“1 know it”—sullenly. 

“* You see we have to be strict, or nobody ’d be prompt.” 

The young man answered nothing. His heart burned 
rebelliously as he began to work. 

Away across the fields, at the little house he had left, 
Olive was standing alone in the carpeted room. Her hands 
were clasped and hanging down in front of her. 

She was gazing at the carpet and smiling vaguely as 
one smiles whose heart is overflowing with happiness. 
Her lips were parted, her eyelids drooped. 

The sweet air of late May was blowivg through the 
room, Did she hear the. birds singing outside, or was 
the singing of her own heart all that she heard? 

A sound of horse’s feet cantering in the distance roused 
her somewhat, though she was not aware that she noticed 
the sound, 

She raised her head, still smiling. She was looking at 
the carpet. 

“The roses are immense—immense,” she said aloud. 
**But I love them. If we should ever have a mansion, 
and a hundred carpets, I should love this oue best.” 

The horse's cuntering feet came nearer. 

{tv ue continue.) 
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THE PUNDITA RAMABAI 
BY LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH. 


HE father and mother of Ramabai, that remarkable 
woman, met and were married in this = 

A party of religious pilgrims—a man, his wife, and two 
little girls of seven nine—stopped early one morning 
to bathe in the sacred river Godavari. It happened that 
a noble stranger stopped also for like purpose that morn- 
ing. The futher observed him at once, avd when the 
j= hn were over and the prayers said, he drew the 
stranger into friendly talk, asking him his name, caste, clan, 
and dwelling-place. He | that he was a widower. 

The father thereupon offered the stranger his daughter 
of nine as a wife. Within an hour the negotiations were 
concluded. Next day the marriage ceremony was per- 
formed, and the newly married pair began their long 

urney to the husband's home, nine hundred miles away. 

he father, mother, and remaining daughter continued 
their religious pilgrimage in a different direction. The 
father’s heart was light. 

In this way are marriages sometimes performed in India, 
and the younger the daughter, the greater the merit iu 
giving her, the richer the rewards in heaven. 

The stranger, Ananta Shastri, however, a native of the 
Mangalore district in western India, was happily as noble 
as his bearing, and proved to be a man of enlightened 
views. His first marriage, contracted at the age of ten, 
had been full of disappointment. Fired with an ambition 
for knowledge, he had left his child wife to be trained by 
his mother at home, and gone to Poona to study. The 
masfer there, under whose charge he placed himself, was 
a distinguished scholar, employed by the reigning Peshwa 
as an instructor in Sanscrit to a favorite wife in the 
palace. Shastri now and then, as he came and went, heard 
this lady reciting to his master. He determined to make 
his own wife as accomplished. But he found, on return- 
ing home, that the small wife was an unwilling scholar, 
and the family too prejudiced to encourage his efforts. 
Nothing could be done. After bearing several children 
the woman died. 

With the new wife of nine, whom he had married on 
the river-bank, Ananta Shastri determined to institute a 
different order. He meant to begin to teach her Sanscrit 
before she was old enough to object. The family were 
again scandalized at the mere suggestion. The husband 
therefore took the child away, travelling with her alone 
to the forest of Gungamul,a remote plateau of the Western 
Ghauts, where, literally in a jungle, with tigers as neigh- 
bors, they took up their abode. Through the sacrifices 
of such men will light sometimes come to a nation, 

In spite of the wild beasts carrying terror to the heart 
of the child, the lessons went on. Laskshmabai was final- 
ly established in « hut, aud ber three children—a son and 
two daughters—were born. The father educated the sou; 
the mother the daughters. Shastri grew famous as a 
Brahmin priest and scholar. His dwelling-place in the 
mountains was held to be sacred. The pious came on pil- 
grimages. Students flocked there to study. When, in 
1858, Ramabai was born, his duties had so multiplied he 
could not teach her. Then, too, he was old. Lask- 
slmabuai, the little mother, undertook the task. 

We have grown accustomed in this country to stories of 
heroism iu pursuit of knowledge—stories of poor boys 
who have become famous, who have studied by rush- 
light or the flickering flames of a poverty-stricken hearth. 
But certainly in uo story ever told has there been oe pens 
so dramatic, so inspiring, so intense, as that which we 
of in the lives of these two women, for whom the galling 

oke of centuries of despotism and prejudice had been 

roken—the self-exile of the young man fired with noble 
purpose; the little child wife being taught in a jungle, 
with no living being about but her husband, and the wild 
beasts that howled all night; then, as the years fled, the 
little wife, now a mother, becoming herself the teacher, 
her daughters the scholars, aud this when the cares of a 
household, the entertainment of pilgrims and students, 
entailed upon her, as religion prescribed, endless care and 
responsibility. It was only in the early morning twilight, 
before the household was astir,that opportunity for lessons 
could be found. The child Ramabai remembers how she 
was lifted out of bed, but half awake, held in her mo- 
ther’s arms, and made to repeat the daily lesson. Was 
ever a picture much more inspiring? 

When Kamabai was nine the family found themselves 
plunged into debt by enforced hospitalities. Their pos- 
sessions were sold, and a long pilgrimage began. They 
journeyed seven years. The lessons were never inter- 
rupted. Ramabai became a ** prodigy of learning.” When 
she was sixteen both parents died, the father pee 
ceeding the mother by about six weeks, The burn ng 

hat was three miles away from the mother’s death-bed. 
mabai and her brother helped carry the body there. 
Ramabai bore her share of the burden on her head, being 
too short of stature to bear it in any other way. There 
had been no money left with which to secure the proper 
Brahmins as assistants. Only two were found who out 
of pity helped the children. Not much more sorrowful 
or more tragic has been told of the lives of the young. 

Events crowded thick upon her in her life after this. 
She and her young brother continued to travel, going to 
Punjab, Rajputana, the Central Provinces, Assam, Ben- 
gal, and Madras. They suffered all the hardships and 
privations of pilgrims, but never ceased to advocate their 
favorite doctrine—the education of women, ‘‘ the instruc- 
tion of high-caste Brahmin girls, before marriage, in San- 
serit and in their vernacular, according to the ancient 
Shastras.” At Calcutta, Ramabai, by her scholarship and 
her advanced views, created great excitement. The learn- 
ed pundits summoned her before them, conferring upon 
her publicly, after an examination, the title of Sarasvati, 
the Hindu Minerva. No other woman in all Indian his- 
tory had ever received that title before. 

Shortly after this examination her brother died, and 
Ramabai was left alone in a country where to be alone at 
all, and more than all unmarried, is to lay one’s self open 
to every form of reproach which religious bigotry or so- 
cial prejudice could devise. Six months later she married 
a Bengali gentleman, Bipin Behari Medhavi, M.A., a Vakil 
and a graduate of the Calcutta University. He died with- 
in two years, of cholera. A little girl was born to Rama- 
bai some months later, who was called Manorama—Heart’s 

uy. 
tamabai then began lecturing again, pleading the cause 
of the Hindu woman, ‘‘ according to what she believed to 
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be the true rendering of the ancient Shastras, in opposi- 
tion to the degraded notions of modern times.” She won 
every where the respect and admiration of the eet 
thinkers about her. In Poona a society of ladies was 
formed, the Arya Mahila Somaj, the object of which was 
to promote the education of women discourage child 
marriages. She addressed the Euglish Education Commis- 
sion at Poona in 1882, and her views were so impressive, 
her enunciation of them so clear, that they were printed 
and distributed everywhere. Feeling the need of greater 
training as a teacher, Ramabai went alove to England. 
There she and her little daughter were baptized as Chris- 
tians, she identifying herself with vo sect, but standing by 
the precepts of Christ. She was appointed Professor of 
Sanscrit at the Ladies’ College of Cheltenham. Her spare 
time was devoted to a study of mathematics, natural sci- 
ence, and English literature. It was at this time that she 
was suddenly moved to come to America. Her kinswo- 
man, Mrs. Joshee, was to graduate in medicine at Phila- 
delphia. Alone with her little daughter, in February, 
1886, she again set out as a stranger to a strange coun- 
try. Here her presence became almost immediately felt. 
She lectured and spoke in many places. The kindergarten 
system interested her at once, and she became a regular 
student in a training-school in 1886. Through this system 
she hoped to find the way to the accomplishment of her 
great desire—the cultivation of the hand and head of lud- 
jan women. 

This, then, is the woman who has undertaken to help 
and to liberate the child widows of India, who has borne 
all the suffering of advanced spirits in any cause, yet who 
has won to herself the esteem, sympathy, and friendship 
of the best and most enlightened meu und women of the 
world, 

To understand the condition of these child widows a 
quotation from Ramabai’s own book may be made. To 
enter fully into a discussion of it lies, unhappily, outside 
the possibilities of an article of this length: 

** No sooner does the husband die than they [the widows] 
are deprived of every gold and silver ornament, of the 
bright-colored garments, and of all the things they like to 
have about or on their persons.... Among the Brahmins 
of Deccan the heads of all widows must be shaved regu- 
larly every fortnight. . . . Girls of fourteen and fifteen, who 
hardly know the reason why they are so cruelly deprived 
of everything they like, are often seen weariug sad coun- 
tenances, their eyes swollen from shedding bitter tears. 
They are glad to find a dark corner where they may hide 
their faces, as if they had done something shameful and 
criminal. ‘The widow must wear a single coarse garment, 
white, red, or brown. She must eat only one meal during 
the twenty-four hours. She must never take part in family 
feasts and jubilees, with others....A man or woman 
thinks it unlucky to behold a widow’s face before seeing 
any other object in the morning. A man will postpone 
his journey if his path happeus to be crossed by a widow 
at the time of his departure. 

‘“*A widow is called an ‘inauspicious’ thing. The 
name ‘rand,’ by which she is generally known, is the same 
that is borne by a Nautch-girl or a harlot. The relatives 
and neighbors of the young widow's husband are always 
ready to call her bad names, and to address her in abusive 
Junguage at every opportunity. There is scarcely a day 
of her life ou which she is not cursed by these people as 
the cause of their beloved friend’s death. The mother- 
in-law gives vent to her grief by using such language as, 
when once heard, burns into a human heart. She is close- 
ly confined to the house, forbidden even to associate with 
her female friends as often as she wishes; no man except 
her father, brother, uncles, and her aunt-cousins (who are 
regarded as brothers) are allowed to see or speak with her. 
It is not an uncommon thing for a young widow... . un- 
able to endure the slights and suspicions to which she is 
perpetually subjected, to escape her prison home. But 
when she gets away from it, where shall she go? No re- 
spectable fumily, even of a lower caste, will have her for 
a servant.... She has nothing but the single garment 
which she wears on her person.... The only alternative 
before her is either to commit suicide or, worse still, accept 
a life of infamy and shame. 

**T have known men of great learning and high reputa- 
tion who took oaths to the effect that if they were to be- 
come widowers, and wished to marry again, they would 
marry widows. But no sooner had their first wives died 
than they forgot all about the oaths and married pretty 
little maidens. Society threatens them with excommuni- 
cation, their friends and relatives entreat them with tears 
in their eyes, others offer money and maids if they will 
conseut to give up the idea of marrying a widow.... 
After marrying a widow they are sure to be cut off from 
all connection with society and friends, and even with 
their nearest relatives. In such a case no faithful Hindu 
would ever give them assistance if they were to fall in 
distress, or become unalie to earn their daily bread; they 
will be ridiculed by and hated of all men. How many 
people are there in the world who would make this tre- 
mendous sacrifice on the altar of conscience?.... A few 
years ago a high-caste man in Cutch (northwestern India) 
ventured to marry a widow, but to endure the persecution 
which ensued was beyond his power, and the wretched 
fellow was soon after found dead, having committed 
suicide.” 

Ramabai somewhere says that in India, according to the 
accepted religion, a woman can never be independent of 
her husband, alive or dead, except in hell. And, indeed, if 
one reads much about the position which, according to 
the ancient law-giver Manu, she must hold, while living, in 
her husband's estimation, one is inclined to wonder why 
all these women do not journey down that broad and easy 
road as rapidly as any sin can carry them. She hasa place 
ouly as the mother of his children, for no man is entitled 
toa place in heaven who is destitute of male offspring. 
If his wife gives him none, his daughter’s son may count 
asason. Should the wife present her husband with no 
sons, she may be put aside in the eleventh year of their 
marriage. A barren woman may be superseded in the 
eighth year. Men of seventy and eighty may marry 
young children, and high-caste fathers who cannot afford 
to marry their daughters outright, marry them to men 
who go about for that purpose, and who, the ceremony 
— disappear, leaving their wives behind them. 

he father then has fulfilled his duty. A man who fails 
in a duty is liable to be reincarnated 8,000,400 times to 
reach again the place he lost by neglect. 

Of clild widows in India there were, according to the 
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last census, 10,165 under four years of ; 51,875 be- 
tween the ages of five and nine. The number of widows 
of all ages was 23,000,000. When one considers those 
numbers one sees how heroic and almost impossible seems 
the task of liberating any, in face of an opposition to 
which centuries of religious dogma lend their aid. How- 
ever, Ramabai, with the assistance of men and women 
in this country, has started u school iu India, now in 
its sixth year. Every year the number of scholars has 
increased. There was one child widow, the daughter of 
a reformer, with whom the school was opened. Twelve 
child widows came before the year closed, Their num- 
ber has steadily increased, and the school has been moved 
from Bombay to Poona to gain greater room. The per- 
secutions and misunderstandings to which Ramabai, how- 
ever, has been subjected in her work have been as severe 
as any we read of anywhere. She has violuted every 
tradition of Indian religion in her attempts to elevate the 
women, Within a few months Mr. Max Miller took up 
his pen in her bebalf, and no one has warmer friends 
everywhere to defend her than this She. Bishop Brooks 
was her warm personal friend and one of the vice- presi- 
déuts of the Ramabai Association in this country. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale is president, and a host of noted 
vames make up the list of her circles. A ten years’ in- 
come for her work was assured her from the beginning, 
her sympathizers who were roused to pledge that amount 
inspired to do so by her earnestness, her simplicity, and 
that irresistible quality of truth in ber that no one escaped. 

The life of such a woman, with such an enviroument as 
she knew, proves to us, if proof were necessary, that the 
so-called agitation of the woman question is not a ques- 
tion of geographical limitation. The unrest we all feel is 
not the outcome of conditions superinduced by a luxu- 
rious civilization. The cause must be sought in no one 
area, among no one set of conditions, however complex. 
For the cause lies in a cosmic influence men are yet too 
blind to see or appreciate, but which just as surely and in- 
evitably is working for the redemption of the earth. 

But certainly while our hearts are still beating with en- 
thusiasm for work done among us by many a valiant, 
many a generous soul, it were good for us now and then 
to remember that other worker on the opposite side of the 
globe, who, born among a crushed and helpless people, 
has yet been fired by a purpose, buoyed by a hope, and 
led to do » work ahead of that of almost any womun born 
amoung enlightened men, 





CARCELY a week passes without yielding the oppor- 
tunity to chronicle some gracious and generous act of 
Miss HelenGould. One of her latest benefactions was the 
entertainment at Lyndhurst, her home at Tarrytown, of a 
hundred poor children, the majority coming from the 
tevement districts of New York, although there were a 
number from Woody Crest, Miss Gould's summer home 
for children. The little ones romped, played games, and 
enjoyed their country freedom in real child fashion, finish- 
ing with a feast on the veranda. Miss Gould possesses a 
most charming and gentle personality, very far removed 
from the traditional haughtiness of the grandedame. Her 
friendly and unaffected manner puts the most bashful at 
ease at once, 


A goodly number of New-Yorkers were among those 
who were prominent at the recent Jubilee functions in 
London. Mr. Astor entertaived brilliantly, as usual, and 
he was present at the great performance when the whole 
opera cast, with the De Reszkes und Madame Melba lead- 
ing, rendered ‘* God Save the Queen!” with tremendous 
effect. Mr. and Mrs. Bradley Martin were also present, as 
well as the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Curzon, Mr. Creighton Webb, and others 
nearly as well known. 


Although there are many admirable women physicians 
in special branches as well as in regular practice, it is 
rather unusual to find a woman who makes surgery her 
especial study. One of the few to do this is Miss Ella 
Scarlett, the daughter of Miss Julia Magruder, of Bulti- 
more, and of Lord Abinger, the English lawyer. Miss 
Scarlett has lately become a student of surgery and auat- 
omy at St. George’s Hospital, London. 


An unusual and attractive feature of the kindergarten 
building about to be erected at Rivington and Cannon 
streets, in New York city, by Mrs. Alfred Corning Clark, 
of Copperstowns"as a memorial of her late husband, will 
be the roof garden. This will be open in the summer and 
enclosed in the winter, so that it can serve as a place of 
amusement to the children and their parents. The build- 
ing alone will cost at least $100.000, and the land and the 
endowment will amount to about $400,000 more. An en- 
tertainment hall will be provided, and there will be sew- 
ing and cooking classes carried on for young girls. The 
school will be in charge of the New York Kindergarten 
Association. 


Several new features have been introduced into their 
work this summer by the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, and the results should 
be highly beneficial. One of these is a department called 
‘**Housekeeping,” which has for its object the training of 
half-grown girls in household work. They are tauglit to 
cook, clean, wash dishes, make beds, ete. Another valu- 
able branch of the work is done by a trained nurse em- 
ployed by the association, who instructs women in the 
care of their babies and the simple sanitary precautions to 
be observed in their homes. The children are further 
benefited by two teachers—one a kinderguartner, the other 
an instructor in natural history—who will give them teach- 
ing and amusement at the same time. This far-reaching 
aud helpful work is limited only by lack of funds, 


Among other notable manuscripts shortly to be sold at 
auction in London are the original autograph manuscripts 
of Scott’s ‘* Lady of the Lake,” Old Mortality, Castle Dan- 
gerous, aud Tales of a Grandfather. 
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OAK DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERED TABLE CENTRE AND DOILY.—Drawn sy Canpace WHEELER. 


BABY’'S BREAKFAST. 


HERE used to be a saying that 

the young mother must needs 
kill her rst baby in order to know 
how to bring up her second one,—a 
hard and heartless saying, since so 
many young mothers who have lost 
their first-born are silently accusing 
themselves of this or that neglect 
or mismanagement or failing, and 
agonizing over the thought of it. 
Such a statement seems like one of 
the cruel things whose saying is not 
excused by the kernel of truth there 
may be in it to make it all the harder. 
But indeed it is amazing that an 
first baby survives its young mother’s 
inexperience and ignorance; and it 
must be the immense vitality of most 
infants which carries them through 
—a vitality that we have somewhere 
seen accounted for by a fancy of the 
primeval baby crawling over the 
floor of the cave and cramming into 
his little mouth whelks and shells 
and snails and creeping things, those 
that survived the process giving a 
mighty vitality to those that came 
after them. 

A baby falls ill easily; but an 
old physician once told us that by 
reason of this very vitality it lives 
through much more proportionately 
than an older person does. But one 
thing it will not live through, and 
that is the work of poisonous pto- 
maines in its stomach. The baby 
whose happy mother nurses it ber 
self, or whose healthy wet - nurse 
does, has nothing to fear from this; 
but the poor darling brought up on 
the bottle is in deadly danger from 
the thousand and one contrivances 
in relation to its little table furni 
ture of bottle and tube, which either 
a desire to help or a desire to sell has 
changed and improved and elabo 
rated to multiplicity. Of course it is 
self-evident, after one has lost a child 
from cholera infantum, that the long 
flexible tube inside the bottle, despite 
the best efforts, could never have 
been thoroughly cleansed, and that 
while one sought to do her best by 
the dear baby, her own hand was 
administering to him, every two or 
three hours, with smiles and kisses, 
his dose of daily microbes. The only 
safe thing in the contingency of us 
ing a bottle is a clear-glass flask with 
a silver mouth-piece that can be kept 
ater clean and without deposit. 

very atom of it can be reached by 
scalding water, can be seen and 
washed and rinsed and brushed; and 
nothing else can. This flask is not 
as pretty or as elegant, nor even quite 
so handy, a8 various others, which are 
almost objects of beauty; one cannot 
easily lay it in a crib or cradle and 
let the baby attend to it; one must 
hold it one’s self, and that is some- 
times an inconvenience. But when 
one has a baby, convenience, or its 
opposite, is something not to be 
thought of; only that which is best 
for the baby is worth an instant’s 
consideration. 

But even having the best bottle 
is not enough; one must also have 
the best milk; and we are assured 
that if the milk is more than two 
hours from the cow it is dangerous 
unless sterilized. We used to be 
told that a child should have the milk 
of only one cow; but that probably 
was a ping towards the truth that 
milk changes rapidly, and to the in- 
fant organism poisonously. The pro 
cess of sterilization is very simple and 
easy, and can be done by any one 
with little effort, and should be ac 
cepted as a necessary process in every 
house where there is a baby dependent 
on the milk. When it is so, there 
will be far fewer instances of death 
before a year of life has been lived, 
and of arms that ache with empti- 
ness. 


OAK AND ACORN 
BORDERS. 


‘THESE designs give one-quarter 

section of a table-cloth centre 
and one-half of the doily to match. 
The outside line of each should be 
done in fine button-hole-work so that 
the linen may be cut —_ leaving 
an irregular leaf-shaped edge. 

The remainder of the design is to 
be embroidered in the ordinary Ken- 
sington stitch, not solidly but in a line 
heavy enough to balance the outside 
edge. The cups of the acorns may 
be covered with crossed lines of the 
silk, the crossing of the threads to be 
fastened by a stitch. The best effect 
will be produced by working the de- 
sign in green silks, but yellow also 
is effective, and it must be acknow- 
ledged is a much more reliable color 
and less apt to run into the linen 
when laundered. The initials should 
be done in old-gold. 
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SMALL MONOGRAMS FOR HANDKERCHIEFS, 
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MONOGRAM FOR MARKING LINEN. 


SUMMER WORK. 

i marking of linen has come to be a 

favorite form of summer work for many 
women who prefer an occupation that is not 
too taxing, does not demand the concentration 
of actual embroidery, and is easily dropped and 
resumed. The marking itself is somewhat 
changed in character. The letters are smaller 
in size and'more simply formed; monograms 
and ciphers are less elaborately interlaced 
The alphabet given is suitable for napkins, 
doilies, and linen in general. ‘The lines, al 
though slender, must be well padded with 
laid threads and running stitches, and worked 
in a firm round over-and-over stitch with white 
French marking-cotton. The letters are very 
easily transferred by means of a bit of carbon 
paper. Handkerchiefs have preferably dainty 
and diminutive marking, in keeping with their 
small size and sheer fabric. Two or three in- 
itials or a small monogram is used, or a some- 
what larger single initial. Sometimes the in- 
itials are pencilled in the owner’s handwriting, 
and worked in fine round overcast stitch. 
Sometimes, also, a vignette is used like those il- 
Justrated, framing the initial or monogram. 

The night-dress case illustrated is made of 
fine sheer white linen. The pattern, together 
with the design for the embroidery, is given under No. 
VIII. on the pattern sheet with Bazar No. 25 of this vol- 
ume, Fig. 60 giving the pattern of the pocket, and Figs. 
61 and 62 the designs for the embroidery, which is done 
in wash silks of delicate tints, or can be in all white. 
The pocket is lined with the material, and surrounded 
with a frill of sheer muslin embroidery. 

The handkerchief-case is ommend of two eight-inch 
squares of sheer linen; the upper is tucked in the corners, 
the under has a narrow hem on two contiguous sides, 
by which it is joined to the upper square; the other two 


ALPHABET FOR MARKING LINEN. 


VIGNETTES FOR MARKING HANDKERCHIEFS. 








EMBROIDERED NIGHT-DRESS CASE. 


sides, which are only joined on for a space of two inches, 
the rest remaining open to admit the handkerchiefs, have a 
wider hem. The top is ornamented with delicate sprays 
of embroidery; the designs for these are given under No 
VIII. on the pattern sheet with Bazar No. 25. The 
edge and the top are trimmed with ruffles of sheer em- 
broidery. 

The linen table scarf and doily shown are decorated 
with delf designs finely etched in three shades of blue 
silk. The work is entirely done in outline stitch with 
single thread silk, and must be carefully shaded. Work 
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WITH DELF EMBROIDERY. 
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SMALL MONOGRAMS FOR HANDKERCHIEFS. 


MONOGRAM FOR MARKING LINEN. 


ing patterns for the embroidery are given in 
Figs. 57-59 on the pattern sheet with last 
week’s number. 


SUMMER HATS. 

SOME charming summer hats, drawn at 
\) Messrs. James McCreery & Co.’s, are illus- 
trated on page 575, A wide-brimmed capeline 
of fancy Neapolitan, the brim of which curves 
becomingly over the face, is trimmed with 
white and green shot taffeta ribbon and a 
cluster of drooping white plumes held in a 
rhinestone buckle. Flowers are clustered 
against the back of the brim. A gray straw 
English walking hat has a broché ribbon 
crown band, and on the side a cluster of in- 
curving gray ostrich tips held by a steel 
buckle. A wide-brimmed light straw has on 
the crown a flaring windmill bow of violet 
velvet holding some pansies and a cluster of 
shaded plumes. Soft and becoming in effect 
is a sailor shape with the crown and the bird 
upon it enveioped in white chiffon drapery. 


Zz N see! 4, 
eA ANNULAR 


HANDKERCHIEF-CASE. 





A wide straw with a Tam top to the crown of lace over 
green silk, and green velvet folds around the crown, has 
a side cluster of feathers held by a buckle and a lace jabot. 


“AN EXCELLENT THING. IN WOMAN.” 
“ 4 ye woman reminds me of a peacock,” said an ir- 
reverent college boy to me. 

**Why?” asked I. 

“Because she is superbly beautiful to look at, but 
when she opens her mouth her screech is maddening. 

In spite of the fact that so much has been said and 
written with regard to the harsh quality of the American 
voice, our women do not correct this great failing, but 
utter their opinions and convictions in the same piercing 
and high-shrilled voices for which they have long been 
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noted. Not long ago I attended a club meet- 
ing presided over by a woman with a soft 
voice and distinct enunciation. One woman 
after another spoke—all well,some brilliantly. 
All matle themselves heard and understood, 
in spite of ‘some rapid speeeli and many 
clipped syllables. When, at the end of the 
discussion, the chairman spoke, her tones 
had the same effect upon the ear that the 
touch of soft seal-skin has on the hand irri- 
tated by stroking harsh hair-cloth. It was 
soothing music to listen to her well-modu 
lated tones, and to her words, each of which 
received its full share of final g's and d's 

Noiseless vehicles are a specialty of this 
day. Would that we could put pneumatic 
tires on our American voices! 


SUMMER T'ASHIONS FOR MEN, 


‘UMMER was so long in coming that it 
b seemed as if tweeds and overcoats 
would be the fashion well into July. Tailors 
and haberdashers and hatters were in de- 
spair. Bolts of cloths were uncut, and the 
show-windows were filled with shirt materi- 
als, summer ties, and straw hats, but orders 
were few. Now that summer has set in and 
the watering-places are in the glory of their 
season, one can begin to judge what men are 
wearing—quite a different thing from that 
which the shopkeepers would like them to 
wear 

There has been a reaction in favor of the 
blue serge suit. This year they are most 
yopular. In cut there is much variation. 
The sack-coat is either four button or three 
button, with a roll collar made very much 
like the Tuxedo or dinner jacket. Again 
the double-breasted reefer of either rough 
cheviot or smooth blue cloth is very much 
worn. With white duck trousers this coat 
gives a man a nautical air, which is quite 
fetching at the sea-side. Rough cheviots 
make excellent and very smart sack suits, 
and some men are having their coats in this 
material—the favorite colors beirfg blue and 
black—made into short three-buttoned cut- 
aways. The blues are worn as business or 
morning suits, and the black coats seem to 
solve the question of afternoon dress in 
spring and summer, and to prove formidable 
rivals to the frock, which is not an agreeable 
garment in the warm season 

A material for sack or business suits which 
has come into great favor is a thin rough 
cheviot of very dark blue, or even black, with 
stripes of a lighter blue. These suits resem- 
ble somewhat the older-fashioned ones, still 
seen in cheap clothiers’ windows, of black 
with thin white stripes, The new material, 
however, is heavier, and for stout and short 
men the pattern is useful in making them at 
least look taller and thinner. 

In shirts the very brilliant hues have been 
put aside, and the blues, the lavenders, and 
not too vivid pinks are the most worn. Solid 
colors have the preference over patterns, al- 
though white stripes are still favorites. Even 
for the warmest weather linen is more in 
form than either Madras or pongee silk. One 
sees fewer brown shirts worn, and the semi- 
négligé with great mother-of-pearl buttons 
has been relegated to the bargain counters. 
So active has been the competition among 
the manufacturers that to-day very excellent 
ready-made shirts are being turned out and 
offered for at very low prices. These 
are well made, 
to three butt either number now 
being fashionable. Colored shirts with de- 
tached cuffs will never be in the wardrobe 
of any well-dressed man. Detached collars 
are permitted, but“ false” cuffs never. Itis 
needless to state that all colored shirts, ex 
cept flannels, have cuffs of the same material, 
and white collars lhe collar in vogue this 
summer is the all-around turned down. 
There are numerous variations of these, 
many of which are excellent In buying 


sale 


mn-holes— 


or having collars made, be careful as to 
the quality of the linen, and see that it is 
of medium thickness Do not have the 


“wings” slope, but see that they are almost 
rectangular. The straight standing collar is 
worn with evening and semi-evening dress, 
and its height is undiminished, Collars with 
turned-down wings at the collar - button, 
Otherwise standing, are not as high, and for 
men with short necks are comfortable and 
seemly. 

The flannel shirt, especially those of tartan 
and plaid patterns, has come into fashion for 
travelling and midsummer extreme négligé. 
One must have with these white linen collars 
and cuffs. The collars are usually detached, 
and in this one instance, where there is some 
uncertainty as to good laundry-work, the de- 
tached cuff may be permitted. There is a 
raison d'étre for it 

In ties there is absolutely little change in 
fashion, shape, or in effects. One may wear 
those of last summer, if yet fresh, and be 
quite up to date. I see that the shopkeep- 
ers are pushing the hunting Ascot or stock 

-the latter a misnomer—and have christ- 
ened it the ‘golf and bicycle” tie. The 
Madras and linen Ascots attached to a white 
Madras band, to button around the neck, like 
a Roman collar, are certainly neat, and with 
a négligé shirt have a good effect, but they 
lack coolness. The club tie, square, an inch 
in width, to be adjusted by one’s self in a 
plain neat bow, will remain the favorite 
neck-wear of the season. Foulards in the 
old inevitable dark blues, reds, greens, and 
black, with the familiar polka-dot or dia- 
mond, crescent, crescent and star, leaf, or 
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flower patterns, are universally worn. The 
designs are numerous, and the combinations 
all artistic and in excellent taste. Cotton, 
linen, and Madras ties will also be worn, but 
the foulards are always in good form, and it 
is difficult to find a substitute for them. 
There are a few novelties in ties. One is in 
pattern only—a dark blue, green, or a black 
ground, with large polka - dots of two con- 
trasting shades. Thus white and light blue 
on a darker ground, Again the London hab- 
sent to this country large con- 
signments of violet-purple and brick-dust 
red, but there are not many bold spirits who 
have ventured to adopt them. 

With the Tuxedo, which will be worn a 
great deal this summer, especially at hotel 
and watering - place hops, the black silk or 
satin ties are smaller, and quite square in 
shape. Although a supposed authority has 
been. quoted to support the theory, it will 
never be good form to wear a white waist- 
coat and white tie with a Tuxedo. Some 
fearful sins against the canons of good taste 
and form have been committed recently in 
New York, but this last one has yet to be 
placed on the calendar. 

At one of the fashionable metropolitan 
restaurants a man well known at Newport 
appeared in evening dress with pleated shirt, 
small diamond buttons, a white waistcoat 
with a double-breasted row of paste buttons, 
and a white silk bow tie. But he wore an 
evening and not a Tuxedo coat. 

The straw hat of.the summer is of smooth 
rather than rough straw, although the latter 
is -by no means discarded. The crown is 
slightly higher, and the brim quite narrow. 
The black ribbon will always be the proper 
hat-band for a straw. At the beginning 
of the season the most variegated ribbons 
of red, pink, blue, striped and spotted — ar- 
ranged so that they could be changed at 
the pleasure of the wearer —were given 
with a certain class of straw hats. These 
were worn somewhat by very young men 
until after college Commencements, when 
the college colors were put aside and the 
more conservative black substituted. The 
Paris ribbon-bound hats are also in the mar- 
ket, as well as the Alpine-shaped straws, but 
neither have gained much popularity, both 
being a little too pronounced for our conser- 
vative tastes. 

As long as there are summer and sea- 
side or mountain, so long will the russet- 
leather boot and shoe flourish. Let it be the 
strong stout foot-gear for walking, cycling, 
climbing, or athletics, or, again, the more 
dressy Oxford, the russet, square and not 

ointed toed, will be the fashion this year. 

he color’ will be russet, not yellow, and as 
near the hue of a well-worn saddle as possi- 
ble. The russet buttoned boots have not 
been worn to any extent in this country, al- 
Light colored 
shoes can be worked into proper treatment 
by the vigorous application of the dry rag 
and boot-cream. 

Fancy waistcoats, double breasted, are very 
effective with the rough-material cutaway 
coats. White waistcoats, double-breasted, are 
worn with frock-coats, while single-breasted 
brown cloth or linen or Holland are for busi- 
ness sack suits. 

The general rule that all coats are now 
made without outside breast pockets does 
not seem to be regarded in England, where 
yet a few of the old-fashioned Sapenents are 
made by second-class tailors and imported to 
this country. 

From England also comes the fashion of 
dark gray gazelle-skin gloves and black and 
white striped bow ties, both to be worn when 
etiquette demands a frock-coat. In the 
“States” the white Ascot puffed remains the 
ceremonious afternoon neck-wear when the 
foulard or linen bow already mentioned is 
not considered sufficiently formal. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. La Dow.—Serge, étamine, linen, duck, or piqué 
—all are suitable.—For a bicycle costume cheviots or 
linens. Tan-colors are the smartest at this season of 
the year 

P. 8. A.—It is impossible to tell just how to make a 
gown so that it will be in fashion for two years, bat 
the plain tailor-made styles vary the least, so you 
would better make your gown with ekirt four and a 
half yards in width, and trimmed with rows of braid, 
and have the waist a tight-fitting basque, quite short, 
open at the neck, with revers to show collar and tie.— 
Black braid is what you should use for your Eton 
jacket. 

G.—It would be contrary to all the established rules 
of etiquette to send out engraved wedding invitations 
before and engraved wedding announcement cards 
after your marriage, with the former in the name of 
your uncle, and the latter in your parents’ names, to 
the same people. When announcement cards are sent 
out after the wedding, the invitations to the cere- 
mony are usually limited and in the form of short 
personal notes written by the bride or one of ber near 
feminine relatives. Under the circumstances, we would 
advise having your invitations in this form: write 
them yourself, using your own signature; or, if you 
want to invite quite a number of people to the cere- 
mony, write them or have them written in the third 
person, with the usual formal form of wording. 
Either of these invitations may with perfect pro- 
priety be in your uncle's name if you are to he mar- 
ried in his house or if he gives you the wedding, and 
the announcement cards that you send generally after 
the wedding may be in the names of of yous parents 

Aw Orn Sunsorinen.—An article calleds* Fn féral and 
Mourning Customa,” in Bazan of May 1, 1897, will give 
you the rules of etiquette in regard to mourning, ete, 
that you want, The length of time that mourning is 
worn depends nowadays largely on the personal pref- 
erences and opinions of the individual wearing it; 





also, the manner in which a condnets himself 
after the death of a near relative, as to going inte so- 
ciety, entertaining, etc., is a matter for the individual 
to decide. It must be remembered that the people 
who seem to express the most intense grief for those 
they have lost, by wearing the heaviest kind of mourn- 
ing and by secluding themselves entirely from the 
world and from society, are not always the people who 
feel their loss the most deeply. Ordinarily a person 
wears deep mourning for a year after the death of a 
sister or brother, and lighter mourning for a year or 
six months after that. Mourning etiquette prescribes 
that for the firet year the mourner shail not go into so- 
ciety at all, but during the second year may entertain 
informally and go to small entertainments and make 
and return calls, The same code of etiquette ordains 
that a widower shall wear deep mourning the first year 
after the death of his wife, and lighter mourning the 
second year; he shall secinde himeelf from society 
entirely during the first period, and only go to informal 
entertainments during the second year of mourning. 
A man is, however, not expected to fulfil all the small 
exigencies of mourning etiquette as punctilionsly as a 
woman would; in his life of affairs in the world bets 
obliged to mingle with men and people; and also, a 
widower who has been accustomed to the near com- 
panionship of his wife may be very lonely, and be at a 
loss to know what to do with his leisure time; he 
should not be judged severely if he goes among bis 
friends; but, on the other hand, a widower, as every 
one else, should certainly reepect the feelings of those 
near to him and to his late wife, and should not do 
anything that would grieve those people or shock so- 
ciety in general. 

A.—For a summer bride's trousseau the most snit- 
able costume would be a cloth gown with jacket 
strictly tailor-made and silk lined. The color would 
depend upon the bride's decision. Green, purple, tan, 
and bine are al! favorite shades. A black satin gown 
is always a suitable one; the skirt should be per- 
fectly plain, while the waist must be elaborately 
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Some Skirt Bindings 
Look Well? 
Some Wear Well. 





Is THE Skirt Binding that both 
LOOKS WELL and 
WEARS WELL... 

It LASTS LONGER than the fash- 

ion of your skirt. 

LOOK ON THE BACK ‘or the tetters S. H. & M. 
It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 
If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 

S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 





trimmed. Other waists should be on hand of light 
goods—lace, chiffon, or muslin ; for a change of waists 
with the skirt of satin is like a new egstume, An 
evening gown of some of the lighter shades of taffeta 
is necessary ; the figured ones are most effective, and 
the corsage admits of elaborate trimmings. Some of 
the canvas and challi dresses are very haudsome, and 
shonid be included even in a small outfit. Blue can- 
vas lined with pink is effective and convenient. 
Challis are always suitable for morning. A piqné or 
linen, made with skirt and jacket, with a muslin waist 
of contrasting color, is indispensable to a wardrobe. 
Then there are the common gowns of ling and 
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ginghams. It is always well to have a light cloth 
jacket as a wrap. As for underwear, half a dozen_or 
eight of each article are quite sufficient, as fashi 
change before they can be worn ont. A dozen of 
everything is too mach In a small trouseeaun. A large 
number of skirts is especially undesirable, as silk petti- 
coats take their place. Two of these can be provided, 
one of light taffeta, and the other, for general use, ut 
dark silk. 








Apvice To Moruers.—Mrxs. W ins_ow’s SooTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the —_ allays all — 
cures wind colic, and is the best remed y for Ghathash 
—{Adv.] 





Set of 12 Pystiation, 1 16 full-page photos, each 13% x 
11, 192 pages in all—subject, “ ‘Beautiful Paris,” edition 
cost $100,000—given absolutely free, with beautifil 
case, by Dossins Soar Mpc. Co. “ Philadelphia, Ps., 
to their customers. Write for particulars.—{Adv.]} 
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NEW PRICES ON 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
7 

1897 COLUMBIAS - Reduced to $75 
The Best Bicycles Made. 

1896 COLUMBIAS - Reducedto 60 
Second only to 1897 Models. 

1897 HARTFORDS - Reducedto 50 
Equal to Most Bicycles. 

HARTFORDS - - Reducedto 45 
Pattern 2. 

HARTFORDS - - 


Pattern 1. 


HARTFORDS .«- - 
Patterns 5 and 6. 
* 


NOTHING IN THE MARKET APPROACHED 

THE VALUE OF THESE BICYCLES AT THE 

FORMER PRICES; WHAT ARE THEY NOW? 
e 


POPE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Catalogue two cents; free from any Columbia Agent 


Reducedto 40 


Reducedto 30 
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NOW READY 


The Martian 


By Georce pu Maurier, Au- 
thor of “* Peter 
“ Trilby,” etc. Profusely Il- 
lustrated by the Author. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75; 

$3 50; 

Three-quarter Crushed Le- 





Ibbetson,” 


Three - quarter Calf, 


vant, $4 50. A Glossary of 


the French expressions is in- 


cluded. 


Du Maurier's latest work shows 
unmistakably that he was cut off in 
his prime; that had he lived he 
would have enriched English litera- 
ture with not one, but three or four 
more masterpieces.— NV. Y. 7ribune. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, XN. Y. 
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Strength, Purity 


FLAGVANCE Reniriadie Hercacy 


The most refined Perfume, and to-day the 
Standard in all civilized countries. 
Pioneer of all Colognes now sold in the New 
World, having been imported for almost three- 
quarters of a century. 


Be sure that you get the “No. 4711.” 


it is the 
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As the 
| Pride of the West. 
For sale by all leading retatiers. 
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o am: your friends 
oll I seif ton lbs. of 


Baker’s Teas, Spices or 


Baking Powder 


and Earn a Girls’ Bicycle; or 
sell 75 ibs. for a Boys’ Bicycle, 
Ibs. for a Ladies or Gents 
~Grede Wonk ti, & Ibs. 
cot a Gold Chain ; 
2% Ibs. fora olla iver Wanek 
mae Chain; 2% Ibs. for an 



















Autoharp; 10 lbs. for a Cres- 
cent Cchicen; % ibs. for a 
Gramophone. 


We pay the express or freight 
on cash orders. Send Fs a 
Sor particulars. 


W. G. BAKER, 
| (Dept.42.) Springfield, Mass. 














BICYCLES FREE |. 
BICYCLES FREE 
BICYCLES FREE 


BOYS AND GIRLS, AND MEN AND WOMEN, can 
earn a high-grade bicycle advertising our Chewing Gum Send 
your name aad address on a postal card for particulars. 


BICYCLE GUM CO., 1032 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


BOYS”’GIRLS 


Watches, Clocks, Tea Sets, and Toilet Sets, 


b nd for new Premium and Reduced 
Pricoton THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 
gt & 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. P.O. Box a8 


Silk-Warp “Eudora” Cloth ‘An idealized 


Henrietta. 
Soft, rich, lustrous, firm, durable. Black only. ee.. mt E 
Stamped “PxrestiEy’s Eupoxa” on the ) Seivedge. gen verywhere 





A MODERN HOTEL BY THE SBA. 
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HOTEL COLUMBIA 


Asbury Park, N. J. 
Directly on the Ocean Front. 





Strictly First Class. 

Up to Date in every particular. 

Cuisine and Service unsurpass 

Illustrated Booklet and Terms free on application. 


W. HARVEY JONES, Prop. 





CRESCENT BICYCLES 


$75 Honest Prices Need No Change. $ 50 

THE CRESCENT IS A PERFECT WHEEL AT THE RIGHT PRICE. Its repu- | ¥#* Produc 
chance fetonierstteour TEAS.Corrers, | tation has been won by its merit. You will be proud to compare it with any wheel made, and 

mr you will know that your neighbor paid just the same price for his Crescent that you did. 


Western Wheel Works 
Chicago — New York 















Notice: Asa reliable guarantee that a dress or man- 
tle emanates directly from one 
of the chief Parisian dress- 
makers, and is the genuine 
creation of the current season, 
the Syndicate of the Parisian 
Dressmakers has taken the fol- 
lowing decision: “ The waist- 
band attached to such. Gar- 
ment must bear the Official 
Stamp [fac-simile of which 
follows at foot] stating the 
season — sy" in which it 
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ALPINE CTCLE CO. Dept 70 Oincinnati,O. 








lB MR Mrs. OLIPHANT 


With the exception of George Eliot, there is no female novelist of the day comparable with 
Mrs, Oliphant. Her range is wide. Her felicity of expression and aptitude 
for story-tellmg are remarkable-—London News. 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF LAURENCE ( OLIPHANT, AND OF ALICE 
OLIPHANT, HIS WIFE. With Two Photogravure Portraits. 2 vols. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $7 oo. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. (1751-1816.) 
cents. (/n Morley’s English Men of Letters.) 


WHO WAS LOST AND IS FOUND. A Novel. 
SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
THE LADIES LINDORES. 16mo, Half Cloth, $1 oo. 

MADAM. 16mo, Half Cloth, 75 cents. 


1z2mo, Cloth, 75 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


IN PAPER COVERS: 

Agnes. 8vo, 50 cents. | Lady Car. 12mo, 30 cents. 
A Country Gentleman. j4to, 20 cents. | Phoebe, Junior. 8vo, 35 cents. 
A House Divided Against Itself. 4to, | The Curate in Charge. 
naan | The Fugitives. 


Harry Joseelyn. The Greatest Heiress in England. 
Hester. 4to, 15 cents 


Innocent. Illustrated. 8vo, 50 cents. The Son of his Father. 
It was a Lover and his Lass. 40, | phe Queen. Illustrated. 4to, 25 cents. 


Pap EP The Wizard's Son. 410, 25 cents. 
gy Within the Preeinets. 4to, 15 cents. 


Kirsteen. §8vo, 40 cents. 
Lady Jane. 4to, 10 cents. Young Musgrave. 8vo, 40 cents. 


8vo, 20 cents. 


4to, 10 cents. 
4to, 20 cents 


4to, 20 cents. 


4to, 20 cents. 














Se 
Flowers of 


Field, Hill, and Swamp 


By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY, Author of 
“ Recreations in Botany.” _Illustrat- 
ed by BENJAMIN LANDER. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


This will be of great value to the flower- 
student. .. . We call especial attention to this 
very attractive and useful hand-book.—/nae- 
pendent, N. ¥ 

This botanic manual is an invaluable posses- 
sion for the wayside student of flowers, since it 
adopts the obviously convenient arrangement 
of groups according to the localities where 
they are apt to be found. . . . Copious indices 
complete the most comprehensively compact 
and helpful guide to the familiar knowledge of 
the glory and beauty of the blossoming earth 
that has yet appearcd.—Watchman, Boston. 

This book is practically invaluable. It per- 
suades to observation, rewards effort, and adds 
delight to every walk that is taken. Those 
who do not ‘‘ make company” of it, but admit 
it to daily intimacy, stand a’ fair chance of 
going home much wiser as well as much health- 
ier than they came.—V. Y. Zimes. 

The plan is simple, and free from all tech- 
nicalities that bother the unlearned ; and yet a 
large amount of correct information can be 
gathered. —Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Worthy of a warm welcome. ... The vol- 
ume becomes a trustworthy guide to the flow- 
ers that one may find in an outing of a day, a 





week, or a month.— Philadelphia Press. 





An 
Epistle to Posterity 


Being Rambling Recollections of Many 


Years of My Life. By M. E. W. 
SHERWOOD, Author of * Manners and 
Social Usages” and “A _ Trans- 
planted Rose.” With a Photograv- 
ure Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, Orna- 
mental, $2 50. 


Replete with delightfully varied information. 
Mrs. Sherwood has a retentive mind; and hav- 
ing lived and travelled in the days when Amer- 
ica had reason to be proud of her great men, 
she is abundantly able to chatter intelligently 
about her life and times.— Boston Herald. 

Mrs. Sherwood has lived for more than half 
a century among the most notable people of the 
world. She has seen and known everybody 
who was anybody in their time. Her powers 
of observation are remarkable. Her memory 
is keen, and the pictures which she gives of so- 
ciety, and her anecdotes of great men and fa- 
mous women, are charming.—Odserver, N. Y. 

Mrs. John Sherwood has seen and known 
many distinguished people at home and abroad, 
and allows her readers to see them through her 
eyes. Her good-nature and good-humor are 
unfailing. . . . She is the most cheerful of com- 
panions, and it is to be hoped that this substan- 
tial volume is only the earnest of more to come. 
—Philadelphia Press, 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
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Gilligan, “ Now, boys, watch the pin-wheel, and yez ll ece ench spinnin’ as yez 


A GOLFER'S PARADISE. 
Hizan ye, hear ye, hear ye 
The Linke Honse-by-the-Sea! 
A Jersey man with a novel plan 
Would like a talk with thee 
I've hotels nine, all superfine, 
Stretched all along the foaming brine 
Five miles apart they're seen 
One house for every green 
With bankers in between, 
And hazards high for you to try 
If you're a Golfer keen 
This is the plan for maid or man 
A hole each day the guest may play, 
And pase the night upon the green, 
And then away the following day 
To house the second, whence again 
On day the third, with might and main, 
Your ball you play, 
Until in fine you've done the nine. 
When, if you still are keen, 

By coming back to firat you play cighteen 
To that one guest who does it best 
The snwimer through, hear ye, hear you, 

Will go his board and lodging free 
Down at the Links House-by-the-Sea. 
For every maid without a bean, 
The caddies by the sea will he a go, 
For they've been chosen with great care 
From ‘mongst the handsome, debonair 
And who, though poor, are most demure, 
With lordly manners of the millionaire 
Iiear ye, hear ye, for terms with me! 
J. Stiggine, Links House-by-the-Sea, 








Billy. “ Hully gee, but that was hard to dijest I" 


THE FOURTH AT GILLIGAN'S. 


SEASIDE ROMANCES 
I.—tHe Trt. 

They were sitting on the sands side by side, looking 
out over the ocean 

“* How peaceful it looks!” anid he. 

“Yes,” said she, “but how very wet!” 

“ True,” he observed, “and yet how calm and rest- 
ful it appears ! With you by my side I could sail on 
forever. 

** Yes ?" she queried 

o Yea,” he affirmed, ‘forever. Will you, dearest ?” 

“ On one condition,” she replied. “lam acautious 
girl, and I do not wish to be over-hasty. But I will 
let you make the test, and when the test is Made and 
you say it ix succesaful, will go with you.” 

** And that test, love 7” he cried 

“ You take a boat and sail on forever, and after you 
have sailed on forever tell me how it works,” she 
answered. 

And she left him meditating. 





“That whole Pompeiian trouble might have been 
avoided,” observed Diomed to Ceesar as the two sat on 
the bank of the Styx, talking about the misfortune 
which befell that city, “if we'd only had an efficient 
city government.” 


*Bah!” said Cesar, “You couldn't have made 


Vesuvius quit with an ordinance.’ 

* Didn't say we could,” retorted Diomed. “ Bnt if 
the Street Cleaning Department had seen to the re- 
moval of the ashes promptly.” 

“ Ah” —sald Covsar, “ quite so. 


” 








e NO ACTIVE SERVICE. 
“Wry, raat evoke vou ane wearene, Miss York, i a geounan anmy own! Is rt a sorverin 


OF SOMF GREAT naTTLe®” 


“No; sor | oor rf in 4 sHORT RNGAGEMENT,” 


THE STILLWATER ANTI-FOURTH-OF-JULY 
SOCIETY. 


On the Fourth of Jaly, as Deacon Pegram of Still- 
water wae driving through the main street of the vil- 
lage to call on Miss Alethea Rigors, his horse took 
fright at a fire-cracker ym ey y George Hastings, 
the young son of Squire Hastings. The deacon was 
thrown out, and carried in an unconscious state into 
the house of the widow Weed. One result of the acci- 
dent was the marriage of the deacon and the widow in 
September. The horse in the mean time ran down the 
street, and turned, probably from force of habit, into 


cated all anch half-way measures. “ Git down to the 
root o’ the matter,” shouted the deacon. ‘There ain't 
goin’ to be no safety for man or beast while there's 
any sort of crackers allowed. Do away with ‘em alto- 
gether, an’ so’s there won't be no excnee for ‘em, 
abolish the Fourth of July. What does it stand fer, 
anyhow? Independence! What's that? I ask the 
married men here to-night to tell me if they kin. I 
say, take the fourth right off the calendar, foller it up 
with the fifth, and give the extry day to June or 
February. If anybody's got a better plan than that, 
give him the prize.” As the deacon finiehed, Miss 


Alethea Rigors arose and made for the platform, 





THE NEW 


the yard of Mise Rigors’s honse, and dashed into the 
harn, overturning the lighted lantern which she had 
placed behind the door, The building was soon in 
flames, and as the local fire department had gone toa 
neighboring town to take part in a competitive exhibi- 
tion, the barn burned to the ground, affording an ex- 
citing and appropriate spectacle to wind up the day's 
festivities, Deacon Pegram sned Squire Hastings for 
damages, and Miss Rigors for the value of his horse 
and rig destroyed in the fire on her premises, Miss 
Rigors sned the squire and the deacon for causing the 
destruction of her barn, and the deacon for breach of 
promise of marriage, and all three sued the town for 
contributory negligence due to the absence of the fire 
department. 

So mach controversy and ill-feeling were aroused 
that a nomber of the villagers, attributing the entire 
upheaval to the explosion of the fire-cracker, organized 
themselves into “ The Stillwater Anti-Fourth-of-Jaly 
Society,” and offered a prize of fifteen dollars for the 
best suggestion for doing away with the dangers a‘- 
tendant on the usual methods of celebrating the day. 
Among tine most earnest promoters of the society eg 
Deacon Pegram, Squire Hastings, and Miss Ri 
Early the following June a mass-meeting was held to 
hear the suggestions, and a committee, consisting of 
Doctor Pillsbary, Lawyer Case, and Mr. Bevel the 
carpenter, was selected to award the prize. 

The first competitor to appear was Mr. William 
Sharkey, of Stillwater Junction, who submitted plans 
of a noiseless fire-cracker. He said that if such fire- 
crackers had been in general nse the preceding year 
Deacon Pegram's horse would not have taken fright, 
entailing the sad train of circumstances so greatly to 
be deplored. As Mr. Sharkey left the platform at one 
side, Mr. Abner Giddings, of Spring Farms, appeared 
at the other. 

Mr. Giddings frankly volunteered the criticiem that 
Mr. Sharkey’s invention was no good. He said that 
the attraction of the fire-cracker was not the fire, but 
the crack. The danger of the cracker was not in its 
noise, but in the fire, of which the noise gave timely 
warning. Doubtless it was not the noise that had 
stampeded Deacon Pegram’s horse, but the endden 
flash before - eyes on a dark , ight. Mr. Giddings 
then offered h n explosive 
cracker in competition for the eoliety’ 8 prize. 

He was succeeded by Deacon Pegram, who depre- 








ARRIVAL 


“If Deacon Pegram thinks he’s going to git back 
the fifty cents he subscribed towards this prize by any 
sich fool plan as that,” shrilled Miss Alethea, ae she 
faced the andience, * I'll give him a run for his money. 
Abolish the Fourth of July, indeed! What good ‘I! 
that do as long as there’s hoya? The Fourth of July's 
only an excuse for "em to raise a disturbance and set 
things afire. Abolish it and they'll make another. 
Abolish that and they'll git on without one J say 
abolish boys. Then you will git down to the root of 
the matter. If there weren't any boys there wouldn't 
be any trouble about the Fourth of July. Besides, 
when beys git over bein’ boys they grow into men. 
An’ my experience is that men ain't much improve- 
ment on boys. Men either git married or they don't. 
If they do, they abuse their wives; and if they don't, 
they leave some poor woman to struggle on alone in 
the world who oughter have a strong arm to support 
her. With three men on the committee I don’t expect 
to git the prize, but I'd he satisfied if they'd adopt my 
plan, and give the money to the poor.” 

Miss Alethea’s remarks were received with applanse 
by the men and with silence by the women, Mra. 
Pegram alone joining in the signs of approval. 

Harrison J. Simpson, a pupil in the High-School, was 
the next speaker. 

“You may think it pretty cheeky of me to put up 

plan for this prize,” he said, addressing the com- 
on ttee, “‘ but I guess the whole trouble which led to 
the formation of this society didn’t grow out of Georgy 
Hastings firing off a fire-cracker as much as it did ont 
of Deacon Pegram’s hitching up his three-year-old colt 
on the Fourth of July, instead of taking the old bay 
mare. Now I’m not going to make any Fourth-of-July 
oration, but we all know what that date stands for and 
why we celebrate it. Now this is a free country, and 
the majority rules, and the only consideration should 
he the greatest good of the greatest number. Well, 
I've looked up the figures, and there's over 27,000,000 
boys in this country who want to celebrate the "Fourth 
of July just as we've always celebrated it, and there's 
just thirty-four members of the Anti-Fourth-of-July 
Society, so if you _ wish to avoid any farther 
trouble in this connection I move that we keep the 
boys, the fire-crackers, and the Fourth of July, and 
abolixh the society.” 

“ Second the motion !” shonted Doctor Pillsbury. 

And it was so ordered. H. G. Pair, 











